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A New Price-Buying Basis 


Among the new standards set by DELFT—aside 
from Purity and Freedom from Bacteria—is 


Uniformity. 


With 100 per cent Uniformity, the Buyer has a 
guarantee against loss and worry. Having this, 
we can figure the actual usage necessary and, 
at the price for a grade, give the actual cost 
per unit Batch. This proves that the highest 
grades are the cheapest. 


Buyers should forget the first cost and buy the 
grade which, at amount used, figures the 
cheapest. 


We have scores of the wisest buyers now buying 
on this new price basis. It's a revelation to 
buyers—and it saves money for them. 


For Marshmallows DELFT is Supreme. 
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POLICY 








There still seems to be some confusion regarding the policy and purpose of THE 
CANDY MANUFACTURER and exactly wherein it is so much different than all other 


publications in the confectionery trade press. Therefore we repeat the statement: 


that we solicit advertising ONLY from the sup- 


that THE CANDY MANUFACTURER is de- 


voted exclusively to the manufacturing 
branch of this industry; the copyrighted 
reading matter is confined to subjects of 
direct interest to manufacturing confection- 
ers. It is the first attempt at a technical pub- 
lication for the candy industry; 


our subscriptions are solicited ONLY from 
manufacturers of candy and chocolate and 
the department heads of a candy factory— 
the executives, sales managers, purchasing 


ply field—the manufacturers of confection- 
er’s supplies and factory equipment; 


we do NOT publish any articles directed 
to the ice cream industry or to the jobbing 
or retail distributors of candy; 


we do NOT solicit nor accept display ad- 
vertising from manufacturing confectioners 
or any piece of advertising copy directed 


agents, factory superintendents and fore- to the jobbing or retail distributors of con- 
men, chemists and all practical men in the fectionery. (We have no circulation to 
industry ; speak of among this branch of the industry. ) 


THE CANDY MANUFACTURER is essentially a manufacturer's publication—a 
constructive and educational magazine subscribed to by the best element in the manufactur- 
ing division of the confectionery industry. If fulfills a long felt want for a specialized 
technical publication; that proves its economic importance. Its concentrated wasteless circu- 
lation offers the manufacturer of confectioner’s supplies and equipment an advertising 
opportunity even more efficient than a direct mail campaign. 


There are over 500 manufacturers in the supply field alone who are very logical 
advertising prospects—a field amply large enough to support a specialized medium of this 
kind. 


Our subscribers are requested to help make these points clear to the supply manu- 
facturers who are soliciting their patronage. 


THE CANDY MANUFACTURER PUBLISHING CO., 


Eart R. ALLuRED, 
President-Publisher. 


Publishers of TheC@andy Manufacturer 
and **The Candy Manufacturer’s Blue Book’’ 
—a Directory of Confectioners’ Supplies and Equipment. 
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And Associated Industries 
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Zit the Coliseum ~ Chicaso, May 22-27 i 7 is 5 
A complete prospectus of 


The Candy Manufacturer Blue Book 


will be ready for examination at the 


NATIONAL CONFECTIONERY EXPOSITION 


Booths No. 8 and 9—Opposite the Entrance 


The data for this candy manufacturers’ 
buying guide is being compiled and the 
book will be issued later in the year. 
In the meantime our subscribers have access to all 
information in our directory files. We will be 
glad to receive your inquiries regarding sources of 


Candy Nanufaelurer 4 i 
ANNUAL ) 
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“The Blue Book" 


Y OF 
A DIREC cTOR 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURES 


aaah Machinery 


Factory Equipment 


terials and Supplies 


Raw Ma 


Published by 


et. 4 Aanufaeturer 


Salle St Stock Exchange Building 
= CHICAGO 


CONTENTS: 


The Directory Section 


of the Blue Book will contain the following 
classifications : 


Directory of manufacturers of chocolate and candy 
machinery, refrigerating machinery, factory 
equipment, tools and utensils. 

Directory of manufacturers and importers of con- 
fectioner's colors, flavors, essential oils, gums, 
extracts and essences, gelatines, starch, corn 
syrup, molasses, honey, milk products and all 
raw materials. 

Directory of manufacturers of chocolate coatings, 
liquors, and cocoa butter; cocoanut oils, butters 
and cocoa butter substitutes. 


Directory of brokers and importers in cocoa beans, 
cocoanut, fruits, nuts, etc. 


Directory of sugar brokers and refiners. 


Directory of peanut brokers and growers and 
manufacturers of peanut machinery. 


Directory of manufacturers of paper boxes, fancy, 
set-up and folding; candy containers—tin, glass, 
redwood, baskets, leather, etc. 


Directory of manufacturers of paper box liners, 
laces, bonbon cups, seals, trimmings, etc.., box 
papers and box tops. 

Directory of manufacturers of box wraps, bar 
wraps, foils, waxed papers, dipping papers, bags 
and paper specialties. 


In addition to the Directory feature The Blue Book Directory of manufacturers of shipping containers: 
. . corrugated, solid fibre and wood boxes, an 
will contain: eal. 
An index of all associations, national, territorial, state and local Directory of lithographers and manufacturers of 


a5 : : ‘ ee “Dealer Helps" and advertising specialties, win- 
within the confectionery industry, and the national associations dow telene, cteve Slane, dieplag cavds, hangers. 
in the allied industries. 


premiums, souvenirs, etc., etc. 
Rulings, regulations and legislative situation affecting confec- 
tionery supplies and products. Statistical information on the in- 
dustry. Reports and surveys of special value to the purchasing 
and sales departments. 


A review of books, periodicals and technical literature on candy 
factory management, methods and materials and the industry in 
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PURPOSE — 

The purpose of THe Canpy MANUFACTURER is to provide a medium of constructive 
service and communication between manufacturing confectioners exclusively, a high- 
class specialized business magazine devoted to the problems and interests incident to the 
manufacture of confections and the management of a candy factory. 


POLICY 

Tue Canpy Manuracturer, being a highly specialized publication, is edited in the i 

interest of the executive, the purchasing agent, the chemist and the superintendent ex- = 

clusively, and provides a medium for the free and frank discussion of manufacturing 
policies and problems, methods and materials. 

The same corresponding policy applies to the advertising pages which are available 

only for a message directed to manufacturing confectioners and relative to a reputable 
product or service applicable to a candy factory. 


TheCandyManufaeturer believes in 


4. The endorsement and adoption of The 
National Standard Catalogue Size, 
Invoice Form and Coal Contract. 

5. A National Council of Confectionery 
Superintendents representing local 
and territorial organizations. 





UE 


COOUOUNUEL NDE YEOSEUOTENELE 


1. A Candy School. 

2. A Uniform Method 
Cost. 

38. Maximum Labor and Machine Efficiency 
for an Equitable Wage. 


of Standardized 
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DO NOT CONFUSE ‘theCandyManufaeturer with other publications with similar names published 


in Chicago. 


Be sure of our street address, please: 30 North LaSalle Street, Stock Exchange Bldg. 
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; Capacity 
Capacity Sizeof Pulleys FloorSpace_ in Gallons H.P. 


60 Ibs. 18 x 3 in. 50 x 18 in. 50 3 
150 Ibs. 20 x 4 in. 58 x 36 in. 80 5 
200 Ibs. 20 x 4 in. 72 x 36 in. 110 7% 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 





The Savage Assures Success 


The secret of successful marshmallow manufacture lies in the 


proper beating of the goods. 


No matter how excellent your ingredients may be, no matter how carefully 
the proportions are measured, if you are not equipped with a properly con- 
structed and mechanically correct device for beating and cooling the goods, 
your efforts will not be crowned with the greatest success. 


The Savage Marshmallow Beater Leads 


for the very simple reason that, like the en- 
tire Savage line, this machine is built by ex- 
perts,—by men who know the candy busi- 
ness, who know the difficulties confronting 
the manufacturer, and have produced the 
necessary mechanical equipment to meet 
these difficulties. 


The fact that this beater is so sturdily and 
carefully built makes the first cost the only 
cost. The construction is so simple that 


you are never troubled with adjustment of 
the parts. There are no gears, chains, or 
complicated parts to get out of order. 


If you are looking for a machine that will 
run day in and day out without repair or re- 
placement, that is constructed to produce 
the greatest quantity of the highest grade 
goods, you will not be satisfied with anything 
but the Savage. 


Send for new illustrated circular fully describing this wonderful machine 





The Candy Manufacturer 


OTHERS CO. 
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A Few of Our Pleased Customers 


They Speak For Us 


“\VWe now have your Savage Marshmallow Beater 
installed and same is working out entirely satisfac- 
torily and we do not know how we got along without 
this machine as long as we did. We would be glad to 
show this machine to anyone who might be interested 
in purchasing one from you.” 


SPOEHR, Chicago. 


“We have several of the Savage Marshmallow Beaters 
in Operation in our various plants and in all cases we 
have found them consistently giving excellent results. 
We have experienced no trouble whatever with any of 
the moving parts of your equipment and find the 
machines to be strong and substantial. In short, we 
have found that your machine is all that you claim for 
it and a little more.” 


E. J. BRACH & SONS, Chicago. 


“We think you have the greatest and best marsh- 
mallow beater on the market and we have shown our 
belief in this by purchasing three. We have found 
them so far superior to any other beater on the market 
that we have discontinued using all our other beaters, 
and are using yours exclusively.” 
THE CHERRY CHEER CO., INC., 
Sidney, Ohio. 


“\We consider the Savage M. M. Beater a wonderful 
machine and are producing drops that show a saving 
of one-half to three-quarters pound on each box over 
the beater that we formerly used. Considering the 
amount of power required and the volume of goods 
produced, we are very much pleased with the machine.” 
A. B. MEWHINNEY CO., INC., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


“The Marshmallow Beater purchased from you last 
spring has now been installed several months. We 
unhesitatingly state that it is the best machine of its 
kind we ever used. We are highly pleased with the 
goods turned out and know positively that our product 
is better and our sales correspondingly increased in 
this line on account of the work of this machine.” 


MARTIN CANDY CO., Marshfield, Ohio. 


“The beater is giving us excellent satisfaction, and 
does the work A-No. 1, and is all you claim for it. We 
consider it the best M. M. beater on the market today. 
Since we have put it in use we have taken out two 
other makes of beaters.” 


BRECHT CANDY CO., Denver, Colo. 


“To say that we are satisfied with the Savage Marsh- 
mallow Beater is putting it mildly. As soon as 
arrangements for the enlargement of our factory are 
completed we shall want more of vour Marshmallow 
Beaters.” 


GENERAL CANDY CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


“We are very much pleased with the results we are 
getting with our Special 200-pound Marshmallow 
Beater. At a recent meeting of our directors it was 
agreed that in our new home we will install only your 
beaters. You may ship us another of the same type 
as soon as possible.” 


SENNEFF-HERR CO., Sterling, Ill. 


“We have been using one of your 150-pound Marsh- 
mallow Beaters for the past two years. We have 
found this to be a very strong and durable machine ; 
a machine that will stand up under every test to which 
we have put it. We have found that this beater will 
produce any kind of marshmallow which we have 
desired to make. In addition to this being a marsh- 
mallow machine, we have found it to be very satis- 
factory in mixing nougat. We can highly recommend 
this machine to your trade.” 


ZION CANDY FACTORY, Zion, Ill. 


“We take much pleasure in testifying to the merits of 
your Marshmallow Beater. [rom the very outset we 
wish to emphasize that your beater is all that it is 
represented to be. From an economical standpoint as 
well as efficient production we do not think that your 
splendid beater can be surpassed. We figure that we 
are saving money in the mixing of our batches, further 
supported by maximum production.” 


THE PAULIN CHAMBERS CO., LTD., 
Winnipeg, Canada. 


2638-46 Gladys Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Simplex Gas Vacuum Cookey™ 
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CAPACITY La 
3400 POUNDS DAILY f COOKS 
GUARANTEED STRAIGHT SUGAR 
(With extra melting kettle) PERFECTLY 
OR ANY PERCENTAGE 
OF CORN SUGAR 
COOKS SCRAP 
OR 
ANY COMBINATION 
OF 
INGREDIENTS 
The 
24-1 
tion 
400 befe 
IN 
USE 
BUILT FOR 
STEAM ALSO 
Send for Literature— JER 
No Obligation 
(Process Pat. June 30, 1914) 
The Improved Process for Making Hard Candies 
DRIER WHITER CLEARER 
VACUUM CANDY MACHINERY COMPANY 
CHICAGO, 326 W. Madison Street 74 Pearl Street, JERSEY Cl 
ee Tm 
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eT vee Motor-Driven Plastic Press 


For Filled or Stuffed Hard Candies 








.GE 





Our Motor-Driven 
Steam 
or Electric Heated 
Sizing Machine 
Insures Greater 
Production 
and 
Accuracy 














The Improved Plastic Press has a greater output capacity than the older type machines; 
24-inch Die Bars; direct motor drive, two speeds, special wire screen conveyor. Opera- 
tion economical, simple and exceptionally accurate—every machine given a practical test 
before shipment. 


NOW READ—EXTRAORDINARY OFFER!! 


We offer you the Improved Plastic Press complete w/t/ 
die bars (for making such pieces as peanuts, raspberry, 
almond, etc.) at a price less than you would pay for motor- 
driven hard candy machines. 


Write or wire for this exceptional proposition 








VACUUM CANDY MACHINERY COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, 74 Pearl Street 326 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO 
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Front View 


THE ROTARY CONCHE 


Capacity, 3200-3600 Ibs. 


Pulley, 18" x 4". 





The Rotary Conchd 


Invented and developed by a chocolate manufacturer 
under actual chocolate manufacturing conditions 





%-5 H. P. 
Floor Space, 6'6"' x 4'6"". 6500 lbs. Weight. 
Speed, 300 R. P. M. 


The Story of Rotary Conche } 1° 


Milk Ch 


ent of 








OU are, of course, interested in equip 
ment that will both save and loor sp: 
money. I have taken over a developplay by : 
ment in Chocolate machinery that wi 


Y. 














do both. One 

hich tl 

It Is the ROTARY CONCHE bf thes 

The ROTARY CONCHE, compact as to flodl di. « 


space, occupying 6!4, ft. by 414 ft., with a capaci 
of 3,000 to 3,600 pounds, requiring very low rat 
H. P., must, I know, interest manufacturers wh As p 
desire conservation of space, improvement of thiyas de 
quality of their product, and a production of ecotlyas so « 
omies that far exceed any other machine for d@levided 
veloping chocolate. ctual c 


The ROTARY CONCHE is a metal shell withi ot 


which heavy steel rolls are so arranged that Mroving 
chocolate is constantly rubbed between them atfhines , 
the shell, and the entire mass of chocolate (sa,i.: jp 
3,300 pounds) is constantly in motion—all dea 
ends and sides are eliminated and fully twice tht The « 
rubbing surface is available per pound capacitby step 
than in any other machine. o you 
hat the 
e resu 
be obta 
achine 


re arra 













Ball Bearings are used throughout the maching 
and a very substantial worm gear permits dired 
belting to high speed motor or high speed Im 
shaft when the ROTARY CONCHES are used i 


batteries. Deliv 
The machine was developed by a chocolaig’™ ' 
manufacturer. The developing and building wey 7, .. 


conducted under actual chocolate manufacturing. _ | 
conditions. This machine is built to operate Juiry 
hours per day. A large draw-off gate empties ONCI 
Conche in a few minutes. In a plant where eleve 

of these Conches are used they are connected wit 

one pump for transferring chocolate to the mould 

ing and dipping rooms. 


Besides a saving in power, labor, floor space, td 
gether with a decided improvement in flavor, the 
has been shown a saving from two to five per cel ‘ 
in cocoa butter for coating work. This saving 
without a doubt an important feature to the man 
facturer, and I| have reason to believe that this coco 
butter saving, alone, will pay for the ROTAR 
CONCHE within twelve months if used continous! 
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a Triumph in Chocolate Machinery 


1 Design and Performance 


cent of cocoa butter. 





iche Tests have shown that a 3,000-pound bach of 
ilk Chocolate containing an actual butterfat con- 


ent of 2834% may be handled with less than 5 


in equip. P. A battery of six machines, occupying a 
id Woor space of 32 ft. by 9 ft., is being driven every 
developgiay by a single 15 H. P. motor. 

that wi 


One firm here in New York, and the plant in 
hich the machine was developed, is using eleven 
pf these ROTARY CONCHES. Another very 
brominent New York firm recently installed one, 
nd is so pleased with the results obtained that they 
re arranging to install additional equipment. 





















to floc 
capaci 
low rat 
rers wig As previously stated, the ROTARY CONCHE 
it of thivas developed by a chocolate manufacturer who 
of ecotyas so dissatisfied with the processes in use that he 
- for dflevided to develop and build a machine under 
ctual chocolate manufacturing conditions. He per- 
ected the ROTARY CONCHE, occupying a lim- 


sll withifked floor space, giving high production, and im- 


that tht oving the quality of the product. The first ma- 
xem AMBhines were built under conditions that could not 
an YS xist in a regular machine shop. 

a a 


wice th 
capaci 


The developing and testing of this machine step 
y step in a chocolate plant, will, I believe, appeal 
© you as exceptional, and will create a confidence 
machinde2* the machine will function properly and produce 

. fhe results claimed for it. Results that could not 
ts dired : “e - 

. pe obtained under the usual conditions of creating 
eed lin : : Poca 
achines for this or similar work. 












- used ii 

Delivery can be made within four to six weeks 
hhocolaif?2m receipt of order. 
ing 


There are other important features that | will be 
yery pleased to present upon receipt of your in- 
huiry. Just say: “Explain further the ROTARY 
ONCHE and quote prices."’ No obligation. 


facturin 
erate 1 
pties th 
e eleve 
ted will 
» mould 


pace, to 
or, the 


= 
per cet ° + 
saving 


eeu Sole Sales Agent, 
OTAR 
tinousl 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 








Tests have shown savings of from three to five per 
Send for full information 





Rear View 


THE ROTARY CONCHE 


Saves power, labor, floor space, and improves 
quality. Send for information about tests 
which have been made in chocolate factories. 
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Have you seen the Latest Floor Plan of the 


National Confectionery and Associated Industries Exposition! 





If not, send for a copy of the broadside sent out March 15th. You will see 
that the big COLISEUM is being rapidly filled by exhibitors. 





The complete schedule now is as follows: Ame 


National Confectioners’ Association, May 24-26 The 
Associated Retail Confectioners of the United States, May 22-24 Fran 
National Jobbing Confectioners’ Association, same week on 
Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ Association, May 29-31 Ben 


National Confectionery and Associated Industries : 
EXPOSITION Ie 


at the Coliseum, Chicago, May 22-27 Cor 





It is no longer a question whether the big hall will be filled. The 
It will. Elir 


For you, Mr. Manufacturer, the question is merely whether you 
want to pick the space you want or take what is left later on. 


If you want to satisfy your choice as to location, write, or better, 
wire at once to 





EXPOSITIONS COMPANY OF AMERICA 


1362 CONGRESS HOTEL Telephone, Harrison 0205 CHICAGO, ILLINOB 
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How Is This for Company ? 


Does this list of exhibitors who have taken space up to date show good 
enough company for you to be in? 


Acme Steel Goods Co. 

Aluminum Co. of America 

American Oven & Machine Co. 

American Plastic Products Corp. 

American Sugar Refining Co. 

The Aridor Company 

Atlantic Gelatine Co. 

Franklin Baker Co. 

Jos. Baker Sons & Perkins Co. 

Bear-Stewart Company 

Bendix Paper Company 

Blanke-Baer Extract & Preserving 
Co. 

Emil J. Brach 

Bucyrus Copper Kettle Wks. Co. 

B. H. Bunn & Company 

Bunte Brothers 

Candy Craft Shops, Inc. 

Candy & Ice Cream 

Candy Jobber 

Clarke’s Candies 

A. M. Collins Mfg. Co. 

Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co. 

Confectioners’ Journal 

Confectioners’ Mercantile Agency 

The Conley Foil Co. 

Container Club 

Cordley & Hayes 

Downey-Turnquist & Co. 

T. M. Duche & Sons 

Thomas W. Dunn Co. 

Eline, Inc. 

Essex Gelatine Co. 


Fortune Products Co. 
Franklin Sugar Refining Co. 
Fries & Fries Co. 

Callanis Brothers 

General Electric Co. 

Gerrard Wire Tying Machine Co. 
J. W. Graf & Co. 

Grand Rapids Label Co. 
Haug & Company, Inc. 
Hobart Mfg. Co. 

Hudson Mfg. Co. 

Ideal Cocoa & Chocclate Co. 
Improved Appliance Co. 
International Confectioner 
W. K. Jahn Co. 


Johnston Tin Foil and Metal Co. 


Kaltenbach & Stephens, Inc. 
Kay-White Products, Inc. 
Kearns-Gorsuch Bottle Co. 
H. Kohnstamm & Company 
Lehmaier Schwartz & Co. 
Listerated Gum Corp. 
Merrell-Soule Sales Corp. 
Metal Package Corporation 
Milwaukee Paper Box Co. 
Milwaukee Printing Co. 

A. E. Myers & Co. 

National Aniline & Chem. Co. 
National Art Company 
National Bundle Tyer Co. 
National Licorice Co. 
National Seal Company 


Northwestern Confectioner 





E. & A. Opler, Inc. 

Henry H. Ottens Mfg. Co. 

Panay Horizontal Show Jar Co. 

Paramount Machinery Co. 

F. F. Pease Co. 

Read Machinery Co. 

Runkel Brothers, Inc. 

F. J. Schleicher Paper Box Co. 

S. E. Schonwasser Company 

H. Schultz & Company 

Sethness Company 

Senneff-Herr Company 

Harold A. Sinclair 

Smith Scale Company 

Snows Candy Corporation 

Soda Fountain 

Stadler Photographing Co. 

Wm. J. Stange Co. 

Swift & Company 

Sykes & Thompson 

The Candy Manufacturer Publish- 
ing Co. 

Tin Decorating Co. 

United Chem. & Organic Products 

United States Gelatine Company 

Vacuum Candy Machinery Co. 

Voorhees Rubber Mfg. Co. 

Vortex Mfg. Co. 

L. Weiscopf 

John Werner & Sons, Inc. 

White-Stokes Company 

H. O. Wilbur & Son 

Williamson Candy Co. 


It is no longer a question whether the big hall will be filled. It will. 


For you, Mr. Manufacturer, the question is merely whether you want 
to pick the space you want or take what is left later on. 


If you want to satisfy your choice as to location write, or better, wire 


at once to 


EXPOSITIONS COMPANY OF AMERICA 


1362 CONGRESS HOTEL 


Telephone, Harrison 0205 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THOS. MILLS & BRO,, Inc. 


Established 1864 


CONFECTIONERS’ TOOLS AND MACHINERY 


1301 to 1315 North Eighth St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


STATION O 
T 
my. Toc | | 


= 
f ae |) wey 
ts “y 


A er’ 


WHEN IN 
CHICAGO 


CONFECTIONERY 
EXHIBIT 


VISIT OUR 
Large Power Drop Frame with Stand and Endless Belt Conveyor; Our Latest BOOTH 32 


Type for Large Output and Heavy Duty. 








on Application. Please Mention “The Candy Manufacturer” It Helps, 


Our Catalog “O” Should Be in the Hands of Every Factory Superintendent; Sent * 





ad 
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The Book 


ae for Candy Manufacturers 








There’s no need to test—just taste! 


Runkel’s Book of Chocolate Coatings is a book to your 
taste. It solves coating problems at once. 





All you need do is read and taste. Determine which 
of the Runkel Coatings in this book are the ones you want 
and there will be no problem in their use with your product. 


The technical part is done. Runkel Coatings work. 


Write for the Runkel Book of Coatings at once. It is 
free to candy manufacturers. 


RunkKEL Broruers, Inc., 451 West 30TH StrREET, New York 


Runkel Coatings 


“with that chocolaty taste” 
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Vanilla Flavoring 
Better than the Bean 


HERE is no test of Vanilla 
flavoring quality, economy 
or satisfaction that is not 

best and most dependably met 
by Ozone-Vanillin. 


An ounce of Ozone-Vanillin has 
the flavoring energy of about 
2'4 pounds of superior Vanilla 
beans and by proper manipula- 
tion is soluble in 10% alcohol. 
The immense saving herein at- 
tained is truly representative of 
the efficiency principles without 
which no manufacturing organi- 
zation is really complete. 


absolutely 
pure, derived solely from se- 
lected vegetable sources by an 
exclusive process which elimi- 
nates every trace of superfluous 
matter and derives an aromatic 


Ozone-Vanillin is 


body identical with the Vanillin 
which would result from perfect 
purification of the chief flavor- 


ing principle of best Vanilla 
beans. 


Ozone-Vanillin is utterly uni- 
form in character and results. 
Herein lies a significant advan- 
tage over Vanilla beans, which 
by their nature are bound to vary 
in size, quality and flavoring 
value. 


Thus Ozone-Vanillin is highly 
favored by those progressive 
manufacturers who realize that 
there can be no standardization 
of the finished product or of ulti- 
mate profit unless the flavoring 
base be standard in all the essen- 
tials of quality, economy and 
satisfaction. 


UNGERER & COMPANY 


124 West 19th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa., 514 Arch St. San Francisco, Calif., 116 N. Montgomery St. 
Chicago, Ill., 326 W. Madison St. New Orleans, La., 305 Baronne St. 


Paris, France, 11 Rue Vezelay 


OZONE-VANILLIN 


PURER, SURER THAN THE BEAN 


NEW YORK CITY 
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The Mark of Quality Cocoanut Products 


“Quality speaks a universal language and commands a universal tribute.” 
Everybody understands the language that Quality speaks. It is the plainest, 
simplest language in the world. 


It cannot be “‘mispronounced’’—cannot be made “‘polyglot’’—cannot be ‘‘mim- 
icked”. Quality has become the Universal Language solely because the whole 
world has been educated to “‘pay tribute to it"—to demand it, and to buy for 
Quality and Quality alone. 


American Cocoanut Butters Speak Quality and the American Cocoanut Butter 
Company talks Quality and maintains it. 


American Cocoanut Butters say Quality when they reach you in their snowy 
freshness—say Quality when they go into your products—Quality when your 
products go to the retailer—Quality when your products reach the consumer 
as sweet and fresh as when they leave your plant however far they may travel. 


And there’s an American Cocoanut Butter scientifically perfected to meet your 
every need—to spread the sweet story of Quality in your products from the 
Tropics to the Antipodes—for these pure, carefully guarded Butters won't turn 
rancid whatever the climatic conditions. 


ACOMO ACOMINE MAROKO 


For chocolate work, Cara- For Kisses, Salting Nuts, For Layer Caramels or 
mels, Nougats, Chews, Slab Dressing, Pop Corn Nougats and as Fillers for 
Fudges and Butter Scotch. Confections and Fillers for delicate wafers. 

Hard Candies. 


If American Cocoanut Butters are not already speaking Quality for you—you 
can’t start them talking too soon. Samples will be gladly sent on request and 
our Laboratory Service is yours for the asking. 


American Cornanut Butter Company 
Also Makers of ACOCOAT and ACOSET 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
127 N. Dearborn St. 297 Fourth Avenue 


To insure prompt service, complete warehouse stocks are maintained 
at the principal distributing centers 
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von Dannenberg & Pick 
82-92 Beaver St. 129 Pearl St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


BROKERS 
In All Grades of 


Cocoa Beans, Cocoa Butter 
and Cocoa Products 
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Quality 


It's the one thing that can’t be imitated. 


















The man who decides to make something “‘just-as-good-for-less-money” may 
succeed in making something that at first looks like the Quality Product—a 
chocolate confection—a caramel—a chewing candy—a wafer—a cracker—a 
biscuit—-but wait until the test comes. The product goes to the retailer. He 
sells it in good faith. The consumer applies the test and gets the proof that in 
the eating the ‘‘just-as-good-for-less-money”™ product simply won't do. Possibly 
it’s rancid, possibly its once shiny chocolate coating has become ashy looking, 
possibly it has become soft and soggy instead of being short and crisp. 


There are no repeats—the poor product loses out altogether, or is forced to seek 
a market so inferior there is no money in it. 


For more than twenty-five years, Nucoa Products have been helping manufac- 
turers to turn out Quality Products—products that stand-up from kettle to con- 
sumer—products that can’t be imitated when it comes to Quality first, last and 
all the time. 


And Nucoa Products 


the pure, snowy Butters that never vary in Quality can’t be imitated—can't be 
equalled—can't be surpassed. For whatever the market conditions, whatever 
the demands—you can always count on every Nucoa order being the “same as 
the last’’—the highest Quality always. 





NUCOA is the hard butter you use for those shiny, satiny chocolates, perfect 
caramels, tafhes, nougats and chewing candies of all kinds. 


NUCOLINE, a soft butter, insures those salted nuts that don’t turn rancid— 
orders for them repeat like a Colt automatic. Just right for pop-corn goods 
and slab dressing. 


PLASTIC NUCOLINE, as a filler for those delicate “spun-gold’’ wafers with the 


ice-creamy filling—famous the world over. 


Why experiment—when you can use Nucoa and know. 
Samples gladly sent on request. 


THE NUCOA BUTTER CO. 


Refinery Sales Department 
NUCOA BUILDING, 4th Avenue at 23rd Street 
Gs gaa) New York City 


Cox.plete warehouse stocks maintained 
at principal distributing centers. 
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ec Announcement 


| lee’ continued experimental 

work our Service Department 
desires to announce to our customers 
that it has devised means and methods 
for preventing cream centers from 
bursting and fermenting. 


Correspondence on this subject from 
wholesale manufacturing confectioners 
will be highly welcome. 


THE NULOMOLINE CO. 


11! WALL ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


— 


ny (cr =) On Ol-Wa 4 ae Wal & | . 
NATIONAL CONFECTIONERY 
EXPOSITION 


Alt the Coliseum ~ Chicago, May 22-27 
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Send for this literature— 


It gives practical recipes which 
have been tested and proven 

by successful 

confectioners. 


It will help you 
make the best 
candy,— 


So wil/ 


KOKOREKA 


For Chocolate 
Coatings and 
Caramels 


PLASTIKO 


For Fillings 


PARASUB 


For Easter and 
Penny Goods 





7 

Our practical demonstrators “Armitage’’ 
and ‘‘Hickey”’ are in the field constantly, 
working with the superintendents and 
practical men of the candy factories. This 
is part of our service. Can we be of 
service to you? 


Write for free samples and booklet—*Science in Con- 
fectionery;”’ also for our new special literature “‘Uses 
and Abuses of Chocolate Coating,” “How to‘ Salt 
Peanuts” and “Popping Corn with Ko-Nut.” 


INDIA REFINING CO. 


McKeen and Swanson Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


Stocks Carried in All Principal Cities 
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SALES MANAGERS’ LIBRARY _ 


“Making Advertisements and Making Them 
Pay.”” By Roy S. Durstine. 254 pages. 
Board, $3.20. 


“Scientific Sales Management.” By Chas. 
W. Hoyt. 204 pages worth reading. 
Cloth, $2.70. 


“Modern Sales Management.” 
Frederick. 390 pages. 
$2.70. 


By J.George 
Cloth, by mail, 


“The Training of a Salesman.” By Wil- 
liam Maxwell. 220 pages. Cloth, by 
mail, $1.70. 


“The Selling Process.” By Norval A. 
Hawkins. 368 pages, Cloth, $3.70. 
Bound in twelve study booklets, $3.15. 


By Robert E. 
Cloth, by mail, 


“Effective House Organs.” 
Ramsey. 361 pages. 
$3.70. 


“Business Research and Statistics.” 


George Frederick. Cloth, $2.70. 


By J 


MECHANICS OF SELLING 


“The Selling Process.” By Norval A. 
Hawkins. By mail, $3.70. 


“‘How to Sell Quality.” By J. C. Aspley. 
By mail, $1.60. 


“Salesmanship.” By William Maxwell. 


By mail, $1.85. 


“Men Who Sell Things.” 
Moody. By mail, $1.70. 


“Field Tactics for Salesmen.”’ 


Aspley. By mail, $1.60. 


“Approach to Business Problems. 


W. Shaw. Prepaid, $2.20. 


“Economics of Retailing.”’ 


Nystrom. By mail, $3.20. 


By Walter D. 
By J. C. 
By A. 


By Paul H. 


MARKETING 


“Modern Sales Management.” 8B 
George Frederick. By mail, $2.70. 


“Market Analysis.”” By Percival White. 
By mail, $3.50. 


“Modern Sales Organization.”” A Survey 


by J. C. Aspley. By mail, $6.00. 


“Sales Management Practices.” 


by J. C. Aspley. 


A Survey 
By mail, $6.00. 


INTER-DEPARTMENTAL RELATIONS 


“The Advertising Hand Book.” By S. 
Roland Hall. By mail, $5.00. 


“What a Salesman Should Know About 
Credits.”” By J. C. Aspley. By mail, 
$1.60. 


“What a Salesman Should Know About 
Advertising.” By J. C. Aspley. By 
mail, $1.10. 


“Effective Direct Advertising.”” By Robert 
A. Ramsay. By mail, $5.20. 


“American Business Law.” By John J. 


Sullivan. By mail, $2.70. 


“Twenty-Minute Lessons in Bookkeep. 
ing.” By Frank L. Beach. By mail, 
$1,70. 


MERCHANDISING 
“Manual of Successful Store Keeping.” 
By W. R. Hotchkin. By mail, $3.20. 


“Retail Buying.”” By Clifton C. Field. 


By mail, $1.50. 


“Dawson Black—Retail Merchant.” By 
Harold Whitehead. By mail, $1.70. 


INSPIRATIONAL 
“The Go-Getter.”” By Peter B. Kyne. 


mail, 85 cents. 


By B. C. Forbes 


“Keys to Success.” 


mail, $2.20. 


“Acres of Diamonds.” By 
Conwell. By mail, $1.25. 


Russell 


BOOK DEPARTMENT, THE CANDY MANUFACTURER PUBLISHING CO. 
30 North La Salle St., Stock Exchange Building, CHICAGO 





POSITION WANTED 


EXPERIENCED ENROBER AND 
chocolate department foreman wants 
position in candy factory. Address 
D221, c/o The Candy Manufacturer. 
FOREMAN AND SUPT. OF SMALL 
wholesale and supt. of all around re- 
tail. Furnish best of reference. Calvin 
Jones, 2942 Cottage Grove, Chicago. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMAN—NOT IN THE WAR TYPE 

category, but rather a merchandiser, 
desires live numbers for the Chicago 
and Central West territory. BR72, c/o 
The Candy Manufacturer. 


WANTED—i1c AND 5c 

specialty candies of a quality and 
style package that will insure repeat 
business. Opportunity for few more 
specialty salesmen. Write Hesse Broth- 
ers, 1530-1546 Winder St., Detroit, 
Mich. 





SALESMAN 





WANTED—SALESMAN FOR BEST 

line of high grade package chocolates 
either to carry as a side line or main 
line on a straight commission basis. 
Sold to jobbers and large retailers. Give 
full experience, age, territory wanted, 
present employment and references in 
first letter. Address, The Havasmile 
Company, Belmont, Mass. 





W ANT E D—EXPERIENCED SALES- 

men, acquainted in Drug and Confec- 
tionery Jobbing Trade, to handle an ex- 
tensively advertised product in your 


The Candy Manufaeturer 


respective state. Drawing—commission. FOR SALE—A _ $37,000.00 PAID-UP 


Baker Yeast Chocolate Co., 173 E. 87th 
ae oe ee 


PARTNER WANTED 


I HAVE HAD LONG EXPERIENCE 

making candy East, West, North, 
South, west coast Old Mexico and Can- 
ada. Practical, all-around man in fac- 
tory. I want a partner with money to 
take over a factory in best town in West 
for wholesale. Population, 15,000. 
Railroads four ways—this town tribu- 
tary to 183 towns—know all about it 
as I have worked there. Married, re- 
liable hustler and know the game from 
A to Z. Want man with $5,000 to 
$10,000. This factory has everything 
complete. Address D223, c/o The 
Candy Manufacturer. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—A GOING CANDY PROP- 
erty embracing high-grade machinery 
and tools of a full line, modern candy 
manufacturing plant with a _ proved 
record for substantial earnings on large 
volume production. An unusual oppor- 
tunity for any candy or food manu- 
facturer or general investor who is 
anxious to enter the Chicago territory 
under most advantageous conditions. 
Favorable leases covering 150,000 square 
feet. Machinery, tools and equipment 
worth about $250,000; can produce a 
monthly average of 850,000 pounds of 
miscellaneous inexpensive candy. For 
price and particulars, address R. G. G., 
Box 663, University Club, Chicago. 
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close candy corporation (wholesale 
only), manufacturing a fine line of 
chocolates and hard candies, also a well- 
equipped soft drink department, in the 
best small city on Pacific Coast located 
on a harbor with splendid near future 
development. Only plant of its kind 
within a radius of 125 miles. Has Al 
credit rating and reputation and sells to 
every retailer in the territory. Reason 
for selling made known to prospective 
purchasers. Investigate this proposi- 
tion at once. For full information ad- 
dress C. W. Parker, Secretary, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Marshfield, Oregon. 


MACHINERY WANTED 


WANTED—A CHOCOLATE DIPPING 

machine or enrober, must be in A-l 
condition. Address D222, c/o The 
Candy Manufacturer. 





LINES WANTED 


PHILADELPHIA REPRESENTATIVE. 

Jobber who is going in the brokerage 
business as a side line would like to 
hear from first-class manufacturers on 
all kinds of candy, Easter eggs, ete. 
Winter & Gerlach, 6118 Media St., W. 
Phila. 





REPUTABLE LINES 

Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Texas. Consolidated Brokerage Co., 
New Orleans, La. 


WANTED FOR 
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oy Aba Fae Does He Get His 


By Robert 


al = Selling Ideas?” 


Bookkeep. 
By mail, ' This is the question leading concerns are asking 
about a certain sales executive in the candy industry. 
When someone gets a real tough problem in selling, 
Keeping.” they call upon Mr. So-and-so. He has at his finger 
- $3.20. : = tips effective contest plans, new ideas for compen- 
sating salesmen, original selling stunts, latest meth- 
ods for operating salesmen, shortcuts in the traveling 
: expense problem, and other data pertaining to man- 
ant.” By aging a sales organization for a candy concern. He 
» $1.70. frequentiy refers to reference material in the lower 
right hand drawer of his desk. A great quantity 
of selling ideas and sales management practices and 
Kyne. methods seem to be easily accessible in that compact 
little file 


C. Field. 


‘orbes 


rr for Sales Managers in the Candy Industry- 
Dartnell Monthly Sales Service 


There are dozens of sales executives in the candy industry who have just as 





enviable a reputation as this sales manager and the reason they are so well posted 


on selling plans and methods is because they keep in that lower, right hand 


PAID-UP drawer Dartnell special reports on sales management subjects, fortnightly service 


wholesale letters presenting ideas which have been successfully used in other organizations, 
> line of 
Iso a well- 
nt, in the cause they are participants in the Dartnell Monthly Sales Service. 
st located 
ar future ay The Dartnell Sales Data is providing many leading concerns in the candy 
its kind = 
Has Al ° 
1d sells to } does the service cover the candy industry, but it combs all fields where there may 
Reason ! 
rospective ’ ; Whig: Sinai 
; proposi- iets Expense Control and Budgeting,’’ illustrated at the left, is a sample of the ma- 
1ation ad- 
‘y, Cham- : : , cn : 
Oregon. able for the sales manager and also ask for booklet entitled, ““How 1, 100 Con- 


selling methods and plans for the salesmen, etc. “They receive this material be- 


industry with ideas and suggestions of proven success in other fields. Not only 
be found ideas that will help you increase sales. The special report on “‘Sales 
terial sent out each month with this service. Ask for a list of other reports avail- 


—— : cerns Back Up Their Sales Department.’” The booklet gives full information 
ID regarding the service. No obligation. 


DIPPING 


coat pg SY THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Ravenswood and Leland Avenues 


New York CHICAGO Toronto 


NTATIVE. 

brokerage Only Exclusive 

d like to bet j . Publish f 

turers on Se Clearing House ublishers o 

eggs, etc. ——s == . for Sales Manage- Sales Management 

ia St., W. se ted ment Ideas and Magazine 
Methods 





‘ED FOR 


abam 4, Home of The Dartnell Corp., an organization of 100 people 
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The Kind of Co-operation We 
Would Like to Receive From 
All Manufacturing Con- 
fectioners 


The accompanying letter is an ex- 
ample of the kind of co-operation 
which will make THe Canny MANv- 
FACTURER of greatest service to its 
readers, which really is the measure 
of the suecess of this magazine. We 
appreciate letters from purchasing 
agents and factory superintendents 
with suggestions of subjects to be in- 
cluded in our editorial program this 
year. 

In addition to suggesting a sub- 
ject, kindly state your problem in de- 
tail; this will help us to direct a 
discussion of the subject along the 
lines which will be most helpful and 
interesting to you. For instance, if 
Mr. Campbell had simply suggested 
that we publish some articles on 
‘*Flavors’’ we might have prepared 
the article in a way that would have 
left our subscriber in doubt on some 
very important phase of this subject. 

It so happens that we have already 
arranged with Dr. Skinner of the 
Bureau of Chemistry at Washington 
to prepare an article on flavors to 
appear in the next issue. It will be 
followed by an article on essential 
oils and another on fruit flavors. 


e Se 


About Flavors and Essential Oils 
Lincoln, Neb., March 11, 1922. 


The Candy Manufacturer, 
Stock Exchange Bldq., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen—In your February is- 
sue you generously extend an invita- 
tion to suggest subjects to be included 
in your editorial program. 

One subject in which we, as fairly 
large retail manufacturers, are vi- 
tally interested is that of the deter- 
mination of what flavoring extracts to 
buy. There are so many pitfalls for 
the unwary that a little more light on 
the subject would enable some of us 
who are not expert chemists to deter- 
mine more intelligently what quality 
of flavoring ertracts and essential 
oils we should use. 

We should like to know, first, what 
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simple tests there are, if any, for de- 
termining the relative quality of va- 
nilla. We should like to be able to 
determine readily, without submit- 
ting samples to an expert chemist, if 
this can be done, whether or not the 
vanilla contains coumarin. 

A discussion of the methods of ob- 
taining various essential oils and the 
things to avoid in buying essential 
oils would enable us to know whether 
we should buy terpenless or sesqui- 
terpenless oils. We would also be in- 
terested in a discussion as to the use 
of the various emulsions and where 
they can be used more effectively than 
essential oils. 

A number of the articles which you 
have printed have been so intensely 
interesting and informative that we 
feel sure your approach of this sub- 
ject would lead to results of consid- 
erable value. 

Your magazine is the first which 
has appeared in the field that, it 
seems to the writer, adequately fills 
the need of a practical candy manu- 
facturer. 


Very truly yours, 
MILLER & PAINE, INC. 
(Signed) R. E. Campbell. 





What’s the Answer? 


ERE is a letter received from a 
H very reputable manufacturer 

of confectioner’s supplies—a 
leader in their field, on the subject of 
the advisability of advertising in THE 
CANDY MANUFACTURER: 

(C. M. File No. 159) 

The Candy Manufacturer, 
Stock Exchange Bldg., Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 


We have yours of the 9th and in reply 
would say that we believe that this candy 
field is over-supplied with trade papers and 
has been for year. The tendency is where 
a man has a number of trade papers (at 
least that is true here) that he does not 
read any of them. 

Important manufacturers may be inter- 
ested in a new piece of machinery and in 
watching their competitors’ advertisements 
but for articles such as we sell, advertis- 
ing, whether by circular or through trade 
papers, is valueless. The writer is speak- 
ing of an experience of fifty years. We 
find that people generally get their in- 
formation from salesmen and from their 
contact with other manufacturers. 

We have never been friendly to trade 
paper advertising, although we have put 
up our sign in a number of papers which 
have been started by personal friends, and 
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when we once have our sign up, we do not 
care to take it down. 

What the writer is saying here, he has 
stated to these people personally for years, 
so if the statements made are not encour- 
aging it is not finding any fault with your 
paper, which no doubt will have j 


just as 
great a value in proportion to circulation 
as any other. 


Will our subscribers please answer 
this communication and refer to file 
No. 159. State your honest opinion 
of whether the advertising pages of 
this magazine receive vour attention 
and if in your opinion there is any 
kind of a product used in a candy 
factory that could not be efficiently 
advertised in this magazine. If ad- 
vertising does not pay the advertiser, 
it does not pay us. 

Is THE CANDY MANUFACTURER suf- 
ficiently different to he considered 
and tested on its own merits inde- 
pendent of any other form of adver- 
tising? Do you agree with us that 
there is a good reason why this sup- 
‘ply manufacturer should NOT pass 
judgment on THE CANDY MANUFAC- 
TURER based on his opinion of other 
trade papers? 

It is our eonviction that THE 
CANDY MANUFACTURER is the kind of 
a magazine in which manufacturing 
confectioners have a right to expect 
to find the advertising of supplies 
and equipment because it is the kind 
of a magazine which is devoted ex- 
clusively to the interests of eandy 
factory superintendents, purchasing 
agents and executives. But we may 
be prejudiced. The only votes which 
count on this proposition are those 
received direct from our subscribers. 

All our advertisers want to know 
is that you are reading this magazine; 
then our responsibility ceases. Please 
mention THE CANDY MANUFACTURER 
to the equipment and supply manu- 
facturers from whom you are buying 
whenever an occasion arises. 

We have started a big job and 
have a bigger one on deck—in the 
interests of the manufacturers of our 
industry—which will necessitate the 
close co-operation of our subseribers 
and all logical advertisers. Let’s get 
together and keep together. 
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Come to Chicago May 22-27 figures, consistent with quality, and they will 
go out and get the orders and get the price, for- 
tified with that confidence in the stability of 





















































On the occasion of the National Confection- 


oT a ery and Associated Industries Exposition at his house and the dollar for dollar value in the 

e, he has the Coliseum and the four annual conventions a nets es og par te a ‘ . 

>t_encour- of the National Confectioners’ Association, the wath poe ceg 5° 

. i a National Jobbing Confectioners’ Association, A competitive advantage may always be 

irculation the Western Confectionery Salesmen’s As- secured by way of better advertising and mer- 
sociation, and the Associated Retail Confec- chandising of your products, but never by 
tioners of United States, respectively, Chicago price-cutting. Price-cutting simply results in 

> answer is prepared to be hostess to the biggest round- lowering the standard of profit and leaves the 


r to file up of manufacturers, jobbers, salesmen and competitive situation unchanged. 


ane 2 retailers that have ever met together in the Competition is too often regarded as a mon- 
ittention history of our industry. ster. Rather, competition 1s a blessing in dis- 
e is any The Exposition at the Coliseum will be of guise—a good diseiplinarian. Like death and 
a candy special interest to purchasing agents and fac- taxes, competition will always have to be met 


fficiently tory superintendents. The supply field is well and if your house is in order, your goods right, 
Tf ad- represented and there will he manv special your service adequate, your sales force on their 
ete features among the exhibits which will interest toes, your advertising hitting the mark—then 


a the department heads ‘of ‘the factory. you will be : reopen for —_ yr ag — 
RER suf- ae : c your balance sheets and a smile on the 
nsidered teduced rates of fare (one and one-half ra pe acta be no ae See SSN ae 

oe . P . - . Ace ¢ ’ . ‘ rer, 

is aaa fare) may be secured for round trip tickets by ee SS Pe eee 





f adver- obtaining certificates from Walter C. Highes, 


us that secretary, 1921 Conway Building, Chicago. eas 9 
this sup- Make vour reservations now. Remember, THE Is It Worth Waiting For? 
OT pass Canpy MANUFACTURER is at your service regard- We owe our subscribers an apology for the 


ANUFAC- 


e oth ing anv detail that will make vour visit at Chi- delay on the delivery of this issue. We know 
ot other : 4 y 5 


‘ago both pleasant and profitable. you all appreciate the fact that THe Canpy 
om MANUFACTURER is pioneering some new ideas 
A ‘a Competition at a Profit and new ideal in the trade press of this indus- 
try. We have been more concerned in main- 

taining a high editorial standard and a conse- 
quent reader interest among the executives and 
practical men of our industry than in holding 
to a hard and fast schedule. However, your 
issue should be delivered about the tenth of 





regen. ‘Competition at a profit’’—the sweetest 
~ words of the sweetest industry. This phrase 
supplies tn a : . . 
the kind was originally quoted from the address by 

V. L. Price before the annual meeting of the 


‘oted ex- $ ° 
-- onal Midland Club in January—let’s make them our 





rehasing watchwords this year. the month. This Sales Manager’s Number is 
we may First of all, it means watch our costs. Be off schedule a trifle, but we hope you feel it is 
es which sure there is a profit on each item in our line worth waiting for. , 

re those before we go after volume of sales. As Sig 

scribers. Fieux says in his roundtable talk in this issue, 

to know **Volume will not produce profit where profit As Coleman Cox Says— 


agazine; does not exist.”’ . 
7 A southern darkey when asked why so few 


. Please Taw. if 7 eee aad oe - a 

aorcesi Now, if that profit 1s reasonable and based colored people ever committed suicide an- 

: on an efficient production, the merchandise swered. “‘As I gits it, boss, it’s worry wo’t 
. , aie . . PDs ’ a 


v manu- 


: represents sound values upon which orders and 
> buying 


reorders may always be produced, granting 
that quality is there. Every good buver wants 
to buy merchandise which is manufactured at 
a profit. 

Let’s hit the order trail fearlessly with qual- 


makes people kill ’emselfs, en’ when a nig- 
gah’s worried en’ sits down ter think, why, he 
jist nacherly goes ter sleep.’? Moral: Don’t 
worry. 


job and 
—in the 


's of our There never was a better piece of advice 


itate the ' . . ; . : ‘6 ’ ar tay ea we. Fs a eee 
bskationsll ity candy, priced at a profit and with a grim <= Baye th or Spacing oa of ie friends, 
- " . . . a « ra . , S , . . Ss s .. 

Let’s get determination to make every unit of sale repre- ut make friends of your custome 


sent a profit, regardless of the tempter’s snare. Confidence is the backbone of all business. 
Prove to your sales foree—don’t just tell them Don’t do or say anything that would tend to 
—that vour goods are priced at rock bottom destroy. 
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‘That man is most original who is able to adapt from the greatest number of sources’’— Carlyle 





We Have With Us To-day 


A representative number of executives and sales managers who have responded on 
short notice to the general invitation to participate in this first Sales Managers’ Round Table, 
which, with the co-operation of our readers, we would like to continue as a regular depart- 
ment of The Candy Manufacturer. 


This department will always be open for contributions along the following lines: 


1. Individual opinions and viewpoints on the business outlook in 
our industry. 


2. A sales policy or merchandising plan which has proven suc- 
cessful in your experience. 


3. A short article on some phase of sales management which has 
a bearing on the watchwords of our industry this year: 


Competition at a Profit 


The Candy Manufacturer represents practically a “closed session’ of manufacturing 
confectioners; therefore advantage may be taken of this contact with executives and depart- 
ment heads of the candy factories of this country to get together each month for a free and 
frank discussion of the vital interests and everyday problems which are closest to the manu- 








facturing fraternity of the confectionery industry. 


Send in your letter or manuscript. for 


our May issue—the Pre-Convention Number—forms close April 27th. 


And now, gentlemen, we will hear first from the President of our National Association, 
Mr. Harris. Every contribution to this charter Round Table is full of good, constructive sales 
gospel. Many a “big idea’ may be gleaned from these talks. They deserve your careful 


reading and re-reading.—Editor. 


The Miners vs. the Farmers 
(An Exhibit of Big League Tactics in Sales Promotion) 


H. H. HARRIS, President 
Harris-Woodson Co., Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 


N January 15th we divided our salesmen 

into two ‘‘baseball’’ teams, the one work- 
ing the mining section we called the ‘‘ Miners,’’ 
the others, working territory more or less cde- 
pendent on agriculture, were dubbed the 
‘*Farmers.”’ 

We divided the contest into periods of two 
weeks each, and in each period we pushed two 
specialties. Every customer they called on 
counted ‘‘at the bat’’; every customer sold, ‘‘a 
hit’’; every one they failed to sell, an ‘‘error,”’ 
and every specialty sold, a ‘‘run.”’ 

After the first series of two weeks they were 
given two other specialties, and every one of 
these sold counted a run, and every two of the 
specialties of the previous period counted a 
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run. The same policy continued throughout the 
eight weeks’ contest, so that in the last period 
of two weeks they were not only working the 
two specialties for that particular period, but 
also the six specialties they had sold in the 
previous periods. 

There were first, second and third prizes of- 
fered for each series and these prizes were 
awarded to seven different members of the re- 
spective teams. 

Each team selected their own captain, and 
each week both captains would write to differ- 
ent members of his team, urging their co-opera- 
tion, ete. Every week each member of the team 
received a complete score card of both teams, 
which were carefully compiled in the office. 

The enthusiasm ran high and the contest was 
eagerly watched by every member of the teams, 
the office force, shipping room and factory. 

At the close of the contest, March 11th, out 
of 8,817 runs the ‘‘Farmers’’ were only eight 
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runs ahead. The captain of the farmers noting 
the closeness of the score, agreed not to accept 
it as a victory over the ‘‘Miners,’’ but to eall 
it a tie, and immediately challenged the captain 
of the *‘Miners’’ and made a wager that he 
would administer a real and decisive defeat 
hetween March 15th and April 30th. 

The contest is now on with renewed vigor and 
every man is keyed up to the highest pitch. 
This contest has been the means of keeping our 
factory busy every minute for the past eight 
weeks, and during the month of February we 
had to work nearly half the time at night. The 
salesmen have all been in fine spirits, and we 
feel that this contest has been a wonderful bene- 
fit, and as one of our salesmen expressed it 
several days ago, ‘* The contest has really made 
a salesman out of me and has made traveling 
a pleasure for the past eight weeks.’’ 
(Signed) H. H. Harris, 

President. 





Can the Salesman Create the Market? 


W. C. HIBBARD, Sales Manager 
Kibbe Brothers Co., Springfield, Mass. 


GREAT deal of stress has been laid upon 

the assertion that salesmen have ceased to 
he go-getters. Soft and flabby from the easy- 
picking of wartime prosperity they are sup- 
posed to have lost all desire to leave the ranks 
of order-takers and become once more creators 
of sales. Many a salesman leads a dog’s life 
today because he is expected to remedy, single- 
handed, a condition for which he is in a small 
measure responsible. Let us admit right here 
that there are salesmen who are not fighting 
for business. Let us add that they are rapidly 
heing eliminated from the payroll. 

But what is the real salesman up against? 

He’s up against a world of apathetic con- 
sumers. 

He’s up against a competing manufacturer 
who is anxious to convert a dollar’s worth of 
merchandise into ninety cents U. 8S. coin. 

He’s up against a competing jobber who is 
doing business on less than a legitimate profit. 

He’s up against the retailer who swears that 
business is rotten—and let’s it go at that. 

Time alone will eliminate unsound practices. 
But team-work by manufacturer, jobber, re- 
tailer and salesman can surely eliminate 
‘‘apathy’’ from the consumer! 

How many retailers today are making active 
appeals to the consumer through newspapers, 
window displays, ete.? 

How many jobbers are making special efforts 
to get advertising cards, window strips, etc., on 
display among their retailers? 


How many manufacturers are increasing 


their advertising appropriations? 
Kibbe’s is attacking the sales problem not 
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only through the salesforce, but through the 
allied resources of factory, publicity and sales 
department: 

New goods to supplement the regular line. 

Special appeals to the retailer—to go out 

after business. 
Attractive advertising to the consumer. 
These are some of the forces with which we 

fortify aggressive salesmanship. 





At the end of every business rut is a com- 
mercial grave.—The Glen Buck Book. 


From A. R. Scheble 


Sec’y and Treas., The Richards-Scheble Candy Co. 
Hutchinson, Kansas 


“p UT it through in ’22”’ is a slogan that has 

been adopted by a number of sales-man- 
agers and is an excellent goal, which, of course, 
means to exceed all previous sales efforts. In 
these days of lessened income to the salesman 
through smaller sales, the causes of which we 
are all aware, it is up to the sales-manager to 
put forth all his ingenuity to overcome the ten- 
dency of the salesman to lose his ‘*pep’’ and 
lessen his efforts. We all know that ‘‘state of 
mind”? has a great deal to do with the buying 
and selling of goods and it is up to the *‘seller’’ 
to place the buyer in the correct state of mind 
to buy. 

If a salesman is worrying about his finances 
and has lost pride in his work, he will not go 
far in installing confidence in his customers and 
inject into them the correct desire to buy. 

If the salesman’s commission basis has been 
fixed fair and equitable both to himself and to 
his firm, it is up to him to correct his lack of 
income by his own sales efforts. However, it 
is greatly up to the sales-manager to instill into 
him confidence in himself, his house and his line 
of merchandise. Without confidence in all three 
of these, he will not get far, but above all he 
must have confidence in himself as that is his 
own responsibility. 

The sales-manager must be an optimist at 
all times and must assure his men that he has 
a personal interest in their affairs and that 
they can feel free to come to him with not only 
their business but with their personal prob 
lems. When this close relationship has been 
built up the salesman feels that he is returning 
a personal favor when he follows out any 
special requested sales effort of his manager. 

Personal acquaintance between the salesmen 
should be encouraged and frequent meetings of 
all the salesmen should be arranged so that 
they can exchange ideas and learn to know the 
new and effective sales efforts that the differ- 
ent men have worked out. 

The fewer the number of salesmen, the more 
practical it is for these meetings. We have 
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found, however, that with our thirteen sales- 
men, with an average of six in each Saturday, 
that it is a great help to have a round-table 
sales discussion for two hours every Saturday 
morning. Every three months we have the 
entire sales force in for a two days’ meeting or 
school, with social luncheons together at noon. 
At these meetings, every man is privileged to 
tell his troubles, but with a few words of ex- 
planation and encouragement from the sales- 
manager, it is surprising how soon the troubles 
cease and the men begin telling of the good 
things of their territory or their line. 

The factory manager, the credit man, the ad- 
vertising man and all other department heads 
have their turn at talking to the men and ex- 
plaining plans for the future and getting advice 
from the men as to different problems. 

Of course, the salesmen can give lots of ad- 
vice, some bad, but a great deal of good at 
times. All of this is taken by the different de- 
partment heads and sifted down and the good 
and practical used and the balance forgotten. 

Through these meetings, the men become 
thoroughly acquainted with each other and will 
respond more quickly to any sort of contest 
that may be put up to them as they realize 
much keener satisfaction in attempting to excel 
some personal friend than some man they know 
only by the name of Smith or Brown. 

Reference to one case of this kind will prove 
this point very conclusively. We had in stock 
almost a carload of a certain item that we had 
decided to drop from our line and it was neces- 
sary for us to move it quickly before taking an 
additional loss over and above quite a loss we 
had taken on account of the decline in price. 
Our salesmen were divided into two baseball 
teams and given the names of ‘‘White Sox’’ 
and ‘**Cubs,’’ and with a captain for each team. 
The scoring points were arranged so that they 
were to have baseball terms, such as one and 
two-base hits, home runs, ete., and weekly bul- 
letins were issued giving the standing of each 
team, and the bulletins were so gotten up that 
they read just the same as a sporting editor’s 
report on baseball games. The effect of this 
was that this particular item was cleaned up 
in four weeks’ time, whereas through ordinary 
channels it would have required six months to 
move the stock and at the time this ball game 
was played, this particular item was not neces- 
sarily a seasonable item. Furthermore, this 
item paid the salesmen a very small per cent 
of commission, so we must conclude that it was 
the sporting element and contest feature that 
inspired the men to put forth the extra effort. 

Another very satisfactory way to keep the 
salesmen inspired is to select one or two cer- 
tain commodities that they are to put a special 
effort on for a limited time and a record is to 
be kept and published each week, giving the 
quantity sold by each man, or the points of the 
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contest, as may have been decided. Sometimes, 
by offering a small premium, such as a $5.00 
hat or box of cigars, lends added interest. We 
have found that it is not the value of these 
prizes that increases the salesman’s efforts, but 
the mere fact that he likes to beat Bill, John 
or Tom to the coveted prize. 

It is becoming more and more realized among 
salesmen as well as executives that the dollar 
is not the only goal to which to aim in the busi- 
ness world. Sales-managers should keep be- 
fore their men the fact that their success is 
not necessarily always measured in dollars and 
cents commission, but in their attitude toward 
their trade which in turn must necessarily re- 
flect the attitude and the aim of the firm for 
which they work. This consideration of the 
customer of course will engender into him a 
strong faith and good will in the firm and an 
unexplainable desire to throw his business to 
such a firm. 

(Signed) A. R. ScHeste, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 





A Thought on Candy 


ALBERT F. L. SCHMIDT 
F. D. Seward Factory, National Candy Co., Inc. 


PECULATION as to future conditions in 

our industry is like all speculations—a mat- 
ter of guess. Yet, when we have some funda- 
mental facts to base judgment on, we at least 
feel that our guess may be safer. 

Business now, from every indication, seems 
to be in a state of slow convalescence. Con- 
valescence, at all times, of course, is subject 
to relapse, yet while there is always this possi- 
bility confronting us in business, still the in- 
dications seem to substantiate the fact that a 
relapse now is not very likely. 

With conditions as they are today, one of 
the greatest helps that we can render in our 
industry, | believe, is to encourage the trade 
by giving them SOMETHING DIFFERENT 
—something to create that IMPULSE PUR- 
CHASE, which candy really is—not the pre- 
meditated purchase. So with conditions below 
what we ordinarily call normal, and the con- 
sumer being in more of a pessimistic frame of 
mind, not having the desire to buy, strolls into 
a merchant’s store and everything about it 
looks the same as usual, it is impossible to ex- 
pect to create a purchase on his part unless that 
merchant has made an effort to REJUVEN- 
ATE his STORE to attract attention. That, 
therefore, necessarily applies to the candy case 
of the merchant. We should, at this time, be 
giving him new goods to sell, to make that 
candy case look different—not to have it ap- 
pear as it always has, but to make it attractive. 
give it more attention, try to open the eyes of 
the consumer—to attract his attention to the 
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THE SALES MANAGERS’ ROUND TABLE—Continued 


candy case and thereby make the possible sale 
that would otherwise not have developed. 

In other words, it is a time to try to do the 
thing differently and the more you can inter- 
est the merchant in calling his attention to that 
necessity, the better the result is bound to be. 


Cash Value of Candy 

Just take the wonderful advantage of candy 
from its standpoint of CASH. Candy, next 
to postage stamps, has the highest CASH 
VALUE. By that | mean, it brings in the 
money upon the purchase at the time, with 
the lowest possible investment, with the great- 
est possibility of rapid turn-over. A merchant 
will invest from fifteen hundred up to five and 
six thousand dollars for a soda fountain, and, 
while | am not speaking against the soda foun- 
tain, when you stop to consider the wear and 
tear of it, the cost of operation, the many in- 
cidentals that are necessary to its upkeep and 
then in turn consider the question of the candy 
department of his business, where he needs but 
to invest one hundred and fifty dollars in a 
nice floor case, where he can display candies to 
the best advantage, and this small investment 
with the turn-over possibilities and its won- 
derful CASH VALUE, it certainly behooves 
the merchant to PUSH CANDY. 

The more we can drive home this funda- 
mental fact to the merchant, the better off we 
make the merchant and it reacts on us. 

Too frequently we walk into a store and find 
the things for sale in the store at places where 
the consumer must go in and look for it, 
whereas the particular item in question being 
an impulse purchase item, should be at a very 
prominent part of the merchant’s store, and 
the other things which do not need the sugges- 
tive idea to create the purchase but the thing 
that vou know you want before you step into 
the store, should be occupying a less important 
place in that store. 

It is certainly up to us to continue to analyze 
these problems that come up from time to time 
and try to assist the merchant to do the thing 
differently when the emergency arises and the 
more we put ourselves in the position of the 
merchant and then analyze the situation, the 
surer we are of an actual, practical result. 





Greetings from God’s Country— 
The Golden West 


LEON SWEET, Mgr., Sweet Candy Co. 
Salt Lake City 


HE problem of the sales-manager in our 
industry today is largely a matter of edu- 
cation. We should first educate ourselves, then 
our sales force, and then our good friend, the 
retailer, who is the ultimate distributor of our 
products, to become better merchandisers. 
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There always has been and always will be a 
good, substantial demand for candy of quality, 
and if we could influence the retailer to make 
better and more attractive displays, the con- 
sumption could be increased fourfold. 

The average retailer can learn much from 
the chain store. Why is it that the chain stores 
(either the drug chain or the 5¢ and 10¢ syndi- 
cate stores) are such large distributors of 
‘andy? My opinion is that this is largely due 
to the fact that they have given a great deal 
of time and thought to the art of merchandising, 
which means the proper display of their mer- 
chandise, not alone in their show windows, but 
on their show cases and counters. 

We have found the Panay Jar a very sue- 
cessful medium for assisting the retailer in 
making attractive displays of our various hard 
candy specialties. We know from actual ex- 
perience that where retailers have been in- 
fluenced to install a dozen or more of these 
jars that their sales on bulk goods have in- 
creased four hundred per cent. 

More and better merchandisers, and more and 
better salesmen behind the retail counter, will 
assist very materially in bringing the present 
idle machinery into use and increasing the con- 
sumption of our products. 

Let’s have less salesmen in the industry sell- 
ing prices and more salesmen selling quality 
and service. 





From L. C. Blunt 
W. C. Nevin Candy Co., Denver 

HE candy industry today is suffering from 

spinal weakness more than anything else. 
It needs a good dose of nerve tonic. The first 
and, seemingly, about the only remedy for the 
slump in sales has been to ‘‘eut the price.”’ 
**Cut the price’’ and cut it some more. Now 
candy is being sold for less than the cost of 
production and the sales average lower than 
before, because the output is sold for less and 
less money all the time. 

Cutting the price does not increase the vol- 
ume of sales. And the volume of sales is so 
small that the total gross profit is consumed 
in the cost of doing business. 

We will not see much improvement in busi- 
ness till farm products begin to move in the 
fall and the holiday trade sets in. The only 
gain to be noted meanwhile will be the benefit 
gradually derived by the elimination of such 
manufacturers and jobbers as seek other in- 
vestments for their capital or are forced out. 

Those who survive will do so by bringing out 
new and novel numbers in quick succession. 
These they can sell at a profit for a short time 
till competitors ape their idea and undersell 
them. Then another lot must be brought out 
and the story repeated till the fall season ar- 
rives. 
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It is impossible to reduce expenses any fur- 
ther. Probably every factory has reduced their 
force and their expenditures as far as it is safe 
to go, and many have reduced wages. The 
man who saved some of his war profits and 
kept the same employed in his business is the 
king bee today. 


(Signed) L. C. Bunt. 





From J. H. Daugherty; 


Sales Manager, Samoset Chocolate Co., Boston 


LL" us manifest more faith in the industry 

and in discussing the condition of business 
let us discuss only the brighter phases. We can 
all look over our records and find a few bright 
things to talk about. 

It seems to us that a cheerful and confident 
attitude is the atmosphere we should be cre. 
ating for the benefit of the salesmen and mer- 
chants. 

It is hardly likely that looking on the bright 
side and speaking only of achievements, no 
matter how small, will be a panacea for all of 
the market resistance today, but it will benefit 
the industry in general, bring about an earlier 
return to normal conditions and better equip 
the individuals who practice it for profit in the 
early dawn of better conditions. 

(Signed) J. H. DauGuerry, 
Sales-Manager. 


The Sales Manager 
The Kind I Would Like to Hire 


E. M. BECKER 
The Edw. M. Becker Company 


N these strenuous days of price-cutting and 

selling of goods irrespective of values, the 
sales-manager surely has his work cut out for 
him. 
. First of all he must sell himself; that is, must 
know positively that the goods he asks his men 
to sell have value from the quality standpoint; 
this fact he must also instill into the men under 
him. 

He must also convince his men, and they in 
turn, their customers, that price does not come 
first, but that quality is what brings repeat 
sales. 

He will find by watching the mail orders that 
the consumer is the one who appreciates this 
fact. 

He must be a man who can lead the way and 
not ask the impossible from those under him, 
always ready to go out and show them, in a 
constructive way, the real art of salesmanship. 

The salesman has the burden of keeping the 
factory going on his shoulders, coupled with 
this task of earning his daily bread, the sales 
manager therefore must be careful to keep him 
full of pep, by co-operation and with words of 
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encouragement, and not rule with an iron hand, 
thus taking all the joy out of life. 

This same sales-manager must be able to 
eliminate the slow sellers from his line, so that 
the factory can concentrate on the live ones. 

To sum it all up a sales-manager must be 
aggressive and forceful, vet upright and honor- 
able in all his dealings, one whom his associates 
and friends can look up to and say, ** There is 
a man.’’ 


(Signed) KE. M. Becker. 





From P. L. Redel 


President Redel Candy Corporation 


ODAY, as always, the aggressive concerns 

are getting a proportion of business in 
keeping with their efforts. Our policy is well 
reflected by the slogan, lately appearing, which 
reads: ‘*Talk up, think up and business will 
wake up.’”’ 

From all indications, more thinking is being 
done in the candy industry today and that is 
the real motive power of all selling. The idea 
counts. 





From Louis L. Mcllhenney 
Sales Manager, Stephen F. Whitman & Sons, Inc. 


A’ the present time, and from now on, the 

pivotal position in every industry is that 
of sales-manager. It is either to the sales- 
manager or to the executive in charge of sales 
that the board of directors in every concern is 
looking for results. 

There is no denying that with present im- 
proved facilities it is possible for the candy 
supply to more than exceed the demand. Con- 
sequently, for the candy manufacturer it is 
going to be a question of a survival of the fit- 
test. Some concerns are going to get an in- 
crease in business; others inevitably will! get 
a decrease. Hence, it is necessary for every 
sales-manager to take a vital interest in exist- 
ing sales problems if he is to keep abreast of his 
job. 

During the past four soft years of selling, the 
principles of salesmanship have been more or 
less disregarded. As competition is keener 
now than ever before it is necessary that we 
train our salesmen, first, in a thorough know!- 
edge of their goods and, secondly, in how to 
go to their customers, arouse interest, and get 
business. If your salesmen are of a mediocre 
type and refuse to believe that selling is a 
thinking game, there is only one thing to do, 
and that is to eliminate them. 

That brings up the question of employing 
salesmen. Today there is a lot of good ma- 
terial on the market waiting for an opportunity. 
However, this good material will not be worth 
much unless those in charge of sales scientific- 
ally train the men under them. This can be 
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THE SALES MANAGERS’ ROUND TABLE—Continued 


accomplished by holding Saturday morning 
conferences, sending out bulletin letters and 
sales magazines, keeping the men on their toes. 

The next question is that of compensation. 
You cannot create the proper initiative in a 
salesman with a flat salary and expenses. It 
is human for a salesman to work harder, to 
he more loyal, and, what is best, to get results, 
if he is working on a salary and commission 
hasis. That is to say, set a remuneration quota 
and on all above that amount give him a cer- 
tain percentage. The setting of a quota is 
necessary today because it is like the historical 
bag of oats. It gives the salesman something 
to reach for. The spirit of contest in the men 
is stimulated by the use of sales contests and 
offering prizes. 

The use of statistical data by sales execu- 
tives is closely linked with the setting of quotas. 
A sales-manager cannot blindly say that be- 
cause a town has a certain population a given 
amount of business should be derived. The 
subject must be gone into more carefully, and 
in setting quotas and blocking off and_ re- 
divisioning territories, the sales-manager 
should be guided by proper statistical data. 
This information can be secured from the De- 
partment of Commerce and from many other 
sources. 

A salesman’s knowledge of credit matters is 
also important. The sales-manager should 
teach his men how to approach a customer who 
owes money. The salesman should first take 
his customer’s order; he then has him on the 
defensive and will stand a better chance of 
collecting the money. This, however, is only 
one angle on this very important subject. For 
those who desire to review it from others, many 
excellent books have been written on the sub- 
ject. 

He should be taught not only the regular 
salesmanship tactics of interviewing his cus- 
tomers; he must thoroughly understand what 
is meant by ‘‘pre-approach.’’ The ‘*pre-ap- 
proach,’’ which is that period time spent just 
before entering the customer’s store, gives the 
salesman an opportunity to review in his mind 
all particulars in reference to the selling talk. 
We all know that a speech made without some 
preparation is, except for the most gifted of 
speakers, sure to be a fizzle. The customer rep- 
resents the salesman’s audience and he should 
be prepared to give his selling talk in a clear, 
concise, and logical manner. He should not 
enter his customer’s store with an empty head 
and absolutely no idea of what he is going to 
say—just taking a chance. 

Today’s salesmen, in order to be successful, 
must in a sense be a merchandiser. He must 
be able to carry constructive merchandising 
ideas to his customers, and to help them get 
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business. The customer appreciates this in- 
terest on the part of the salesman and, more 
than likely, shows his appreciation by giving 
that salesman his business. 

Practical sales-management of today means 
not only acquiring the good-will and friendli- 
ness of your salesmen, it means the responsi- 
bility of building up initiative and truthfulness 
in the men and generally rounding out their 
characters. Finally, it means helping them, 
through their own efforts, to acquire the better 
things of life which will be to the mutual profit 
of everyone concerned. 


Your advertising will never be right until it 
helps to reduce selling costs—and ceases to in- 
crease them—The Glen Buck Book. 


1922 Sales Quota 60% Higher 
J. ROY ALLEN, Vice-President 


Mint Products Co. 


“Q*OMPETITION AT A PROFIT” is a prob- 

lem which will require the keenest and most 
intelligent thought on the part of every sales- 
manager in the candy industry this vear. Not 
for many years, if ever before, has competi 
tion in the candy trade been so keen as it now 
is and threatens to be for the rest of 1922. The 
great danger confronting the established manu- 
facturer of a reputable line is that his sales de- 
partment will be stampeded into unsound pric- 
ing or other unsound selling methods by the 
cut-throat tactics of manufacturers who have 
no established policy or whose accounting 
methods are so faulty that they do not know 
themselves at what price they can sell their 
output with profit. 

Watchfulness and intelligent aggressiveness 
are essential. We are, however, optimistic re- 
garding the prospects for our own business. 
As evidence of this we have given ourselves a 
60 per cent higher quota than we reached in 
1921, even though the last six months of that 
vear were the best six months’ period our 
business has ever enjoved in gross volume. Our 
sales plans have been developed more care- 
fully than ever before and we are employing 
the largest number of salesmen in our history 
and are spending by far the largest sum of 
money for advertising that we have ever spent. 
The results which the first two and one-half 
months of 1922 have shown are gratifying and 
have demonstrated that business can be had 
at a price which permits a reasonable profit to 
the trade and to ourselves. 





Little do ye know your own Blessedness; for 
to travel hopefully is a better thing than to 
arrive, and the True Success is to labor.— 
Robert Louis Stevenson, 
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Make Quality the Basis for Competition 
SIG FIEUX, Secretary 
Runkel Brothers, Inc. 


HE business outlook, as far as the candy 

industry is concerned, seems to be very 
uncertain at this time. Competition at a profit 
seems to be impossible. 

Are sales-managers really on the job?) What 
constitutes a sales-manager? Does he function 
properly when he encourages his firm to sell 
goods at a loss? Is he wide-awake and ap- 
preciative of his position if he encourages his 
firm to make poor goods to meet the competi- 
tion of some irresponsible house? 

It seems to the writer that some houses, in 
fact, many, have either lost their sales-manager, 
or they should lose their sales-manager. It 
seems incredible that an industry such as ours 
should be in such a deplorable condition with- 
out any reason or excuse other than the old 
reason, unfair or unreasonable competition. 

Reputable firms must hold their positions by 
making reputable goods at reasonable prices, 
but not at prices that show losses. If competi- 
tion influences you to make poor goods, don’t 
forget that some little fellow who has no repu- 
tation at stake can always make them poorer 
than you can. If to meet competition you re- 
duce your prices where they net you a loss, 
don’t forget that some competitor will always 
undersell you, no matter what your price is; so 
why not change our entire tactics at this time? 

Why not make ‘‘qualitv’’ rather than 
‘price’? the basis of competition in the candy 
industry? Why not produce good, likable goods 
so that the public, eventually, will discriminate 
in their favor, and you will thus make a profit, 
for surely a profit is essential, and though it 
may be.difficult for a short time to get enough 
volume of business, you will be building on the 
right foundation and soon reap the rewards of 
steadily increasing sales at a reasonable profit. 
After all is said and done, candy is a luxury, 
and is consumed only on account of its appeal 
to the taste, and if the manufacturers overlook 
that very essential point, they are automatically 
decreasing the consumption, which automatic- 
ally makes it necessary for them to maintain 
production by insane competition, meaning 
prices without profit and merchandise without 
quality. 

The future is as dark or as bright as we make 
it, and the only way that we can expect a bet- 
ter outlook is to change present tactics entirely. 
Let the sales-manager make his fight on quality 
and have prices brought back to a sane basis, 
which permits of better conditions. 

It is a fallacy to believe that production 
makes a profit. If vour product does not carry 
a profit to your shipping floor, and a big enough 
profit to take care of your overhead, it mat- 
ters not how much you sell if that article nets 
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you a loss. Volume cannot make profit where 
profit does not exist. Volume tends to greater 
profit where there is a profit, but it cannot 
show you any gain if you are making an insane 
price. 

To maintain fair prices and to maintain real 
quality are the important factors to be con- 
sidered, and if either one or the other is over- 
looked or stretched, chaos must reign. 

(Signed) Sic. Frevx. 





Post the Salesman 
Says W. E. Taylor, Battle Creek 


Can Your Salesmen Talk the Technical Points of 
How Your Candy Is Made 


S there not a decided **kink’’ in our many 

seemingly beautiful selling plans, due to the 
fact that the city salesman and the house man 
have not been convincingly sold and prepared 
to sell our products. 

As a rule they have no reliable, definite 
knowledge or information as to why our goods 
are better, more profitable and different, and 
the only data regarding our products is usually 
a very short misunderstood statement from the 
buyer or manager—about like this: 

‘‘Say, Jim, here’s some samples of those 
Taylor chips, good stuff. Take them out with 
you, don’t eat them all up. The Peter Smith 
store use them for a lead on Saturday; the 
Winter Drug buy them by the ton for their 
stores. You know Collins over there, get in 
and see him, tell them we carry the genuine 
Taylor-made chips. We will carry them in 
stock for them. Tie them up!’’ 

Did this salesman get these orders? He did 
not. He sampled the samples, decided in his 
own mind that they were a darned good chip, 
but did not know whether they came packed 
in barrels, or kegs, or pails. Had someone 
asked how the Taylor chips had air in them, he 
would, no doubt, suggested that we used a 
squirt gun. 

This is one of the ‘‘kinks’’ we have located 
in our selling end; and during the past year 
we have been sending to each salesman with 
his samples a short, concise, words-of-two- 
syllable description as to how our chips are 
made, coated, packed and shipped. 

They read and can remember this much and 
results have been better since we started to 
sell the salesman, and, perhaps, accounts for 
our factory being on full time and full force. 





So long as we Love, we Serve. So long as we 
are Loved by others I would almost say we are 
Indispensable; and no Man is Useless while he 
has a Friend.—Stevenson. 





Folks who never do any more than they get 
paid for, never get paid for any more than they 
do.—Elbert Hubbard. 
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THE SALES MANAGERS’ ROUND TABLE—Continued 


From Wm. C. Johnson Candy Co. 


Cincinnati 


F all of your subscribers among manufac- 

turers would seat themselves at the ‘‘round 
table’’ and discuss the problems of the indus- 
try, the problems would soon disappear. 

We can hardly offer a sales policy or mer- 
chandising plan that would be of general in- 
terest, as we have never had a sales organiza- 
tion or a well-defined merchandising plan other 
than making the best candy we could and in 
the best way we knew how, and selling our 
product to a comparatively small number of 
accounts that have grown faster in distribu- 
tion than have we in production. 

Your request for individual opinions and 
viewpoints on the business outlook in the candy 
industry should meet with a quick and hearty 
response from every sales organization within 
the reach of your magadine. We doubt if 
many will attempt to outline a sales policy and 
a merchandising plan, but each would like to 
know, and perhaps may explain, why there is 
such a wide difference between selling prices 
of a year ago and selling prices of today. 

Outside of the industry it is a popular im- 
pression that the selling prices of all kinds of 
‘andies should be controlled by the cost prices 
of sugars used in the manufacture of candies. 
This impression was undoubtedly strengthened 
during the war period and immediately there- 
after, or during the period of sugar scarcity 
and market manipulation, when the cost of 
sugar—the one necessary and indispensable in- 
gredient in candy-making—soared to record 
heights. 

At the same time sugar costs were soaring, 
the costs of other ingredients, such as nut 
meats, fruits, svrups, flavors, coatings, paper, 
paper boxes, etc., etc., also soared. 

The average candy salesman had only to call 
the attention of the candy buyer to the then 
price of sugar and the sale was made—not 
solely because of the high cost of sugar but 
largely because anything bought, and almost 
at any price, could be resold at a profit. Then 
sugar came down in price with a dull and 
disastrous thud, and the world seemed to be 
burdened with too much sugar. 

The other ingredients used in the making of 
‘andy either remained fairly stationary in cost, 
advanced some, or receded some, but failed 
to reach the same comparative level with sugar 
costs. Selling prices of candy, however, have 
receded to such a level that it is now generally 
known that the majority of candy manufac- 
turers during the vear 1921 failed to make a 
profit on their output, and even failed to make 
their actual operating expenses—and _prin- 
cipally because the purchase public were on a 
strike, as the public thought candy prices were 
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too high—that there was too great a difference 
between sugar costs and candy selling prices. 

It is thought the consumer will only pay as 
much for merchandise as he thinks the mer- 
chandise is worth. If this is true the average 
consumer will pay a fair price for candy if 
he thinks the price is fair. He will do this 
because the average consumer is fair. Right 
here is where the average candy salesman can 
step in and do a lot of tremendously construc- 
tive work. He can give a few candy facts to 
the average retailer that will be as revelations. 
The retailer in turn can and will pass reliable 
informative statements to his customer-—the 
candy purchaser. An education and publicity 
campaign could be started at no cost-and would 
gather in power as the facts were repeated. 

It must interest the average consumer to 
know that when he pays a dollar for a pound 
package of candy in the retail store, that he is 
paying approximately 65 cents for package 
and the cost of getting the package from the 
shelf of the manufacturer, through the jobber, 
through the retailer, and into his hands, and 
that he therefore is only paying the candy pro- 
ducer or the manufacturer of the candy 35 
cents for the contents of the pound package, 
or 55 cents for the actual candy—and out of 
the 35 cents received by the candy manufac- 
turer the raw material costs—including sugars, 
syrups, nuts, fruits, flavors, coatings, ete., ete. 
—must be met, also the direct producing labor 
costs must be paid, and all losses, leakage, ete., 
as well, and whatever amount remains this 
amount must represent the net profit made by 
the manufacturer. 

Raw material costs, labor costs, and over- 
head and general operating costs must in some 
way be reduced or selling prices must in some 
way be advanced, or the candy manufacturers, 
the candy salesmen and candy operatives must 
find other employment and means of making 
a livelihood. 

It is not desired that less candy be made, but 
that more candy be consumed—and that more 
candy may be consumed. ‘‘Better candy at 
hetter prices’’ (not lower prices) should be 
the slogan of every man engaged in the candy 
industry. 

We will probably have a ‘‘long, dry sum- 
mer,’’ and if we do, the average manufacturer 
and salesman and operative and dealer will 
have plenty of time to think and plan to pro- 
duce better candy at a better price, and not 
more candy at a lower price. 

(Signed) Wu. C. Jonnson. 





It is surely worth while to live in a day when 
honesty has come to be a recognized part of the 
law of seif-preservation.—The Glen Buck Book. 





Talk up, think up, and business will pick up. 
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Let Us Be Just 
E. C. B. JENKINS, General Manager 


Broadway Confections Co., Kansas City 





NE of the pertinent needs of the 
candy industry is a spanking ma- 
chine that will operate in the good, 
old fashioned woodshed way before 
sending piratical sales managers and _ their 
wrecking crews, masquerading as salesmen, 
supperless to bed to spend the night mulling 
over their transgressions. Perhaps, then, in 
the long period between darkness and dawn, 
they may acquire enough sense to do business 
in a business-like way. This is true not only 
of the candy business; it is true of business in 
general. 











This day in the candy business should never 
have been. It would not have been had sales 
managers and their salesmen not vielded to the 
lure of soft siren voices calling from afar and 
begun an invasion of foreign territory where 
they soon became the exploited rather than the 
exploiters, and the buyer, rather than seller, 
began making the prices. 

When this condition prevails, when freight 
rates are prepaid in order to equalize prices 
quoted without this necessity, someone is bound 
to suffer and to lose. Usually it is the manu- 
Facturer. 

There will be no real constructive work in 
the candy industry until the false system of 
doing business that sprung up during the war 
has been eliminated and the manufacturer, the 
jobber, the broker, and the retailer come to 
thorough understanding on a fixed business 
principle and then stand by that principle un- 
der any and all circumstances, each having 
scrupulous regard for the rights of the other. 

The sooner the manufacturer, the sales man- 
ager and the salesman acquire sufficient back- 

“bone to stand firm in their right to make their 
own prices, the better it is going to be for the 
candy industry and for all parties concerned. 

There must also be a readjustment of plants 
in which too much overhead is carried. Pride 
should be throttled and part of the factory 
space rented out, if need be. Contraction and 
compactness should be the governing watch- 
word. Waste space must be eliminated, over- 
production stopped, piratical brokers and job- 
bers ‘‘sent packing,”’ and legitimate territorial 
rights, based upon equitable freight rates, re- 
spected. 

There is not a manufacturer who does not 
know to the mile the exact limits of the terri- 
tory in which he can honestly sell goods at a 
fair profit. When he goes beyond that limit he 
knows that he is not only courting trouble, but 
that is already with him. He goes beyond his 
‘*dead line’’ looking for trouble and finds it 
without looking. It is there awaiting, with a 
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big club, just across the border. Trouble- 
makers should be eliminated from the industry, 
as wel! as the trouble-seekers. 

The manufacturer in all centers such as Bos- 
ton. New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Louisville, Memphis, New 
Orleans, Dallas, Ft. Worth, Kansas City, 
Omaha, Denver, Frisco, Seattle and other large 
cities know exactly where they can send their 
goods without loss and at a fair profit. Their 
sales managers and salesmen should be fired 
the moment they attempt to cross that line or 
begin casting sheep’s eyes at the retailers, brok- 
ers and jobbers on the other side. 

When the manufacturer, the sales manager 
or the salesman crosses the ‘‘dead line’’ of 
his legitimate territory he has gone beyond 
the economic point the consumer should be 
made to pay for what is consumed. The long 
haul is decidedly unprofitable for one or the 
other. The record of your own business tells 
you who is the greatest sufferer in this re- 
spect. 

The shortest road from manufacturer to con- 
sumer is the best and the most profitable. And 
there should be no detours. The pirate broker 
and jobber are really expensive luxuries and 
are suckling all the cream from the breast of 
the industry. Only skim milk, and often (in 
oil field parlance) there remains only a ‘‘dry 
hole’’ or a ‘‘duster”’ for the manufacturer. 

Direct salesmanship would be a great bdon 
to the industry and would permit of more thor- 
ough and better understanding between manu- 
facturer and retailer, with a fair profit to both 
without the holdup by intermediate agencies, 
of the consumer upon whose taste and good- 
will the very life of the industry hinges. 

The salesman who ‘‘jazzes along the road”’ 
in order to fill his order book is but another 
hazard to the imperiled industry which pays 
for his ‘‘jazz parties,’’ often elaborate in their 
scope, with the result that the consumer is 
asked to pay dollars for a product that could 
he paid for with cents if the sales managers, the 
salesmen and the manufacturer used more dis- 
cretion and better judgment. 

The consumer is one of the biggest problems 
of the candy industry. He has come to believe 
that the ‘‘price is right’’ (as he is often told 
in advertisements) for some one or all of the 
various persons who get a ‘‘cut’’ out of his 
sweet morsel before it passes his lips and 
reaches its ultimate destination. A_ better 
slogan for the trade to carry to the consumer 
would be, ‘*The price is just!’’ 

An especial effort should be made to convince 
the consumer of the fact that the sweets manu- 
factured in his home territory are just as good 
as those coming from another—better, in some 
lines, perhaps, because of their freshness. He 


(Continued on tage 39) 
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Hummel & Downing Co. 


WHITE ENAMEL 
Display Cartons 


Are exceptionally attractive. 
They have the necessary 
strength to deliver your 
product in salable condi- 
tion. 


Let Us Send You Samples 


of printed cartons we have made, or we will submit 
hand-made samples to suit your product. There is no 
obligation for this service. 


You must see the Enamel Piled-board to appreci- 
ate its strength, smoothness and excellent printing 
qualities. 

If you now use White Patent Coated or Bleached 
Manila ‘‘Individual’’ or ‘‘Display’’ cartons, let us 
quote when next in theymarket. We make our own 
box-boards and have unsurpassed facilities for carton 
manufacture. We specialize in long runs of printed 
or plain folding cartons. 
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Hummel & Downing Co. Shipping Containers 


deliver your products safely and display your advertising message attractively. Hand- 
somely printed containers, either Fibre or Corrugated, enhance your sales. Get 
samples and our prices next time you are in the market. 


Our experienced Service | 
Men will help you solve 
your packaging problems. 
Write our nearest office. 
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HUMMEL & DOWNING CO. 


Pioneer Box Manufacturers 
Capacity 200 Tons Daily 
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A great many of these machines are in operation to 

















The invention marked an epoch in the history of cl 
machines have a distinct advantage in economy and qué 
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Very interesting information and special service , 
upon request. Ask for it. 
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2000 LB. CHOCOLATE KETTLE * 








Largest Manufacturer of Candy and Chocolate 
Machinery in the World. 
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THE SALES MANAGERS’ 


should be educated to the point where judgment 
is formed by the palate rather than by a fancy 
label from a far distant point. 

Candy manufactured in Boston, New York 
or San Francisco, for instance, may be exactly 
the same in every particular as that manufac- 
tured in other factory centers, but there is no 
good reason why the manufacturer in either 
city should invade the territory of the other to 
eater to the few who rave over ‘‘imported”’ 
brands. It is too expensive to himself, even 
if the consumer is willing to pay extra tariff, 
which most of them are not. 

The better way would be for the manufac 
turer of each city to advise ‘prospects’? from 
another manufacturer’s city to try the home 
products first and let him know that, although 
brands are different, the sweets are practically 
the same. 

With the **slack’’ season of the year upon 
us, it would be a fine thing if the quiet interim 
should be productive of a cleaning up of sur- 
plus stocks by means of direct sales to retailers 
who would be given the benefit of the **cuts’’ 
now going to middle-men, and a new beginning 
with the opening of the busy season with all 
manufacturers resolved to let consumers of 
other territories ‘‘eat of their own fruit.”’ 

A spirit of good will and fair play, all the 
way from manufacturer to consumer, is essen- 
tial if we are to bring about a return to *‘the 
good old days before the war,’’ when har 
monious conditions prevailed and ledgers 
showed neither red nor blue—only white. 


Salesmanship Suggestions 
GUY G. HARTLEY, with Brower Candy Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


UGGESTION is a great word and means 

much when properly exercised and applied 
in the right way, but does not mean much to a 
man who has never thought you think. 
Suggestion is a wonderful thing in advertising. 

A salesman can suggest things that he knows 
his customer has never thought of, and there- 
fore he will educate him to think as he thinks, 
and in a short time your customer will have 
such confidence in you as to see as you see, and 
to act as you want him to act. 

By vour suggestions your customer will 
create a desire to see if what vou tell him is 
true, and later on he finds vou are right and 
then he is vour customer as long as vou treat 
him right. 

It is the business of every salesman to do 
some thinking for his customer, because he 
doesn’t like to think for himself, and if you 
don’t do a little thinking for him some wide- 
awake salesman is following vou and he will 
think for him and therefore get the greater 
part of his business and when you go back to 
see him vou wonder how he did it. He thought 


as 
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and suggested for him and wouldn’t take his 
answer as vou did, vet he gave vou both the 
same answer when you approached him. Fight 
to a finish and you will come out on top. Fight 
ers do not know the word can’t—keep fighting. 


Sound New Ideas Make Prosperity 
P. L. REDEL, President 
The Campfire Co., Milwaukee 


F vou are inspecting the pantry or kitchen 

cabinet stock of foods on hand today in your 
home it is quite likely vou may find a whole or 
partly-used package of Campfire Marsh 
mallows. 

Try them. It is most probable vou will find 
them fresh and soft. That’s one of the advan 
tages of the recent way of packaging Camp 
fire Marshmallows. The need for a new pack 
age was a direct result of the original Campfire 
merchandising plan to make and market these 
marshmallows as the food marshmallows. 

It was found that those 
specially prepared for the Campfire recipe book 
required only a portion of the quantity packed 
in the big 6-ounce Campfire carton. What hap 
pened to the remaining marshmallows? 


some recipes of 


The former package, which was the type com 
monly employed, had to be mutilated in order 
to use the marshmallows. Those that were left 
over from any recipe and put away in the muti 
lated carton, were exposed to the air with the 
result that their freshness was impaired. 

The new Campfire package has a replaceable 
lid. This style is more convenient, whether 
the marshmallows are purchased for eating out 
of the box or for food preparation. The marsh 
mallows, uniform in size and shape, are ar 
ranged in rows in the package, two lavers to 
the big 6-ounce package, one layer in the con 
fection or half-size carton. Both are 
glassine-wrapped and higher-grade in appear 
ance than the old-stvle package. A wax inner 
wrapper is used and, as indicated by the slogan 
we have used in connection with this new pack 
age, it **keeps them fresh to the last marsh 
mallow.’’ 


sides 


From the time Campfire Marshmallows were 
merchandised and advertised the food 
marshmallows, the ease of selling and quick 
ness of turnover prompted the trade to ove 
stock rather than risk the possibility of ** run 
ning short.’’ As the channels of distribution 
were widened, this situation was forcibly 
brought to the attention of the Campfire Com 
pany and because of the danger of the product 
losing its freshness, a policy, limiting the sup 
ply, was put into effect. 

Today the Campfire Company urges its job 
bers to order only in such quantities as they 
can quickly dispose of. 


as 
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From E. R. Perrin 
Sales Manager, Williamson Candy Co., Chicago 


WE note with interest your April issue-is to 
be a **Sales Manager’s’’ number, and we 
are glad to be able to say that business has con- 
tinued ahead of factory production all during 
the past several months and at the present time 
is exceeding the output of our two factories, 
although they are working night and day shifts 
in an effort to catch up with the orders on hand. 
Oh Henry! is becoming a big, husky young- 
ster, and in spite of his years he has a very 
wide acquaintance and has made progress in 
the trade exceeding that of other candy bars 
older than himself. 

In the last four months over twenty million 
Oh Henrv! bars were bought in the mid- 
dle-west territory by Oh Henry! boosters. 
Dealers and jobbers everywhere are pleased 
with the rapid turnover enjoyed on our mer- 
chandise. This is probably due to the fact that 
we have always maintained the original high 
quality and generous quantity of materials put 
into Oh Henry! and Oh Mabel! and the fact that 
we have well advertised these candy bars to 
the consumer through various mediums, 
thereby creating a demand that kept the deal- 
ers busy handing out bars. 

It has been our policy to intensely cultivate 
one market before opening a new one. As a 
consequence, vou will find practically every job- 
ber and most of the dealers in the middle-west 
well acquainted with our merchandise and re- 
ceiving regular shipments. 

In view of the big business we have enjoyed 
throughout the recent period of general busi- 
ness depression, and when manufacturers in 
many other lines were running on part time, 
we are inclined to look very optimistically into 
the near future and are already making plans 
fer a further increase in production. 

Such information as we are able to gather 
from other manufacturers in the confectionery 
industry and other industries, seems to indi- 
cate a decided improvement in the general situa- 
tion throughout the country, which will soon be 
reflected through more frequent and bigger 
sales to retailers and jobbers. 

Manufacturers can help hasten an improve- 
ment by helping the jobber and retailer through 
aggressive sales and merchandising efforts. 

(Signed) E. R. Perri. 





Nine-tenths of the so-called ‘‘selling argu- 
ments’’ are not arguments at all—for they ap- 
ply to all competing products.—The Glen Buck 


Book. 





If your capacity to acquire has outstripped 
your capacity to enjoy, you are on the way to 
the scrap heap.—The Glen Buck Book. 
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From Louis Weigert 
Sales Manager, Park & Tilford, New York City 


F I heeded the admonition that the head of 

one of the country’s greatest mail order 
houses gave to his advertising manager | would 
refrain from writing this letter. 

The big executive | have in mind told his 
man to be careful not only to never make a 
lving statement but also never to make a state- 
ment that sounded or looked like a lie. 

The candy business has not gone to hell! 

Park & Tilford candy sales in 1921 were 
greater in dollars than during any other year, 
although prices were reduced thirty-three and 
one-third per cent in January, 1921. 

Our candy sales in January, February and 
March of this year are away ahead of sales for 
same months last year. 

What is the answer? Work, work, and more 
work, mixed with an absolute ban on all men- 
tion of candy failures, candy houses in trouble, 
business shutdowns, hard times, falling off in 
candy sales here or there or any other hard 
times stuff that so many candy men are in- 
dulging in these days. 

If a fellow starts this ‘*business-gone-to- 
hell’? talk with us we say ‘‘Sure! We know 
that there are some people out of work and 
some have had their wages reduced, but th« 
big majority have money to spend for candy, 
and, what is more, are buying candy—wmillions 
of dollars’ worth—where they can get their 
money's worth and where it is properly dis- 
played and marketed.’’ 

Instead of reducing our sales force because 
‘*the public are not buying candy,’’ as some 
candy men would have you believe, we have 
increased our selling staff. 

We have gotten out new packages to keep 
pace with the public’s changing fancies. 

We have added a window display depart- 
ment to give our retail friends more selling 
helps. 

We are not waiting for good times to come 
back or waiting for ‘‘George’’ to do anything 
for us. 

We are working all day every day to make 
business good, but it would be a darned site 
easier job if all candy men would stop dis- 
cussion on how to revive the candy business 
and instead would revive it and then talk 
about it. 

Wow! Haven’t [ got a mean disposition? 

Yours for a bigger and better candy busi- 
ness, 

(Signed) Lovis WEIGERT, 
Sales Manager, Park & Tilford. 





We must raise the standards of manhood if 
we are to raise the standards of business.—The 


Glen Buck Book. 
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The Canadian Candy Situation 
: F. W. BEAN 
Bean & Westlake, Woodstock, Canada 
OMPETITION at a profit is a remarkable 
watchword. It eptomizes success under the 
most adverse conditions. A few more years 
like those that we have just passed through and 
salesmanship and good merchandising would 
be a lost art. While we as individuals are not 
hungering for the tonie effects which competi- 
tion produces, yet undoubtedly the present 
economic conditions will eventually tend to de- 
velop the highest standard of salesmanship. 

Canada is a young country with a sparse 
population and vast natural resources. It is, 
therefore, not to be expected that the business 
crisis would be as acute here as in older coun- 
tries, and it is not. The Canadian confection- 
ery industry is probably confronted with a 
thirty-three and one-third per cent over-produc- 
tion. Sales for 1922 will show a decrease in 
value of from twenty to thirty-three and one- 
third per cent over those of the previous year, 
depending largely on the initiative and energy 
of the various firms. 

Price has been a big factor in securing sales 
this vear, but unwarranted reduction of price 
must of necessity entail reduction of quality. 
The best stores in Canada today are stocked 
up with a lot of very cheap candy which was 
purchased in a frantic endeavor to secure and 
maintain sales. This must eventually bring 
a reaction. The lack of quality will quickly be 
discerned by the buying public, and a demand 
set in for goods of merit. Unless all signs fail, 
this is the condition at the present time. 

The buyer has never been more receptive 
and responsive to new and intensive selling 
methods. New goods of intrinsic quality, at- 
tractively put up, and supported by a resouree- 
ful selling campaign with a real appeal, meet 
with a ready sale from both retailer and job- 
ber. 

Standardization and big production are fae- 
tors that must never be lost sight of, because 
price can then be reduced without reduction of 
quality or decrease of profits. On the other 
hand, indiscriminate cutting of prices never at- 
tains anv purpose. Temporary advantage may 
be secured, but the practice demoralizes mar- 
kets, destroys co-operation and annihilates 
profits. 

Manufacturing confectioners in Canada do 
not expect other than seasonable improvement 
in trade for this year. We have great natural 
resources, and the tide of immigration is ex- 
pected to reach ever-increasing proportions. 
The next deeade should see great national 
growth, and the greatest optimism is felt in 
regard to future business. The strength of 
the fall demand will be determined, in a large 
measure, by the crops and more remotely by 
world economic condition. 
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From Alfred L. Freden 


Sales Manager, Listerated Gum Corporation 


W: like all other manufacturers, have felt 
the slump for some time. The general 
poor conditions, however have forced us to 
use what little ingenuity we had to do some- 
thing different in order to secure some of the 
business to be had in our competitive field. 

Being manufacturers of a very high-grade 
chewing gum we could not improve the quality 
but we did conceive the idea of giving the re- 
tailer a larger profit, thereby getting them 
more interested in our line. The extra profit 
is given to dealers for displaying our nugget 
form of chewing gum in our new container. 
This profit is paid to them in the form of an 
extra five-cent package. In other words, in- 
stead of packing the customary twenty five-cent 
packages in an ordinary chewing gum box, we 
decided to pack twenty-one packages with no 
increase in price. 

Our new containers are so attractive that 
we find the dealers perfectly willing to display 
them, as it takes up only one-half the counter 
space (width) as the general run of boxes of 
chewing gum. 

As you all know, chewing gum is more or 
less of a pickup proposition, so it stands to 
reason that sales will be larger if the gums 
are properly displayed on the dealers’ counters. 

We could not improve the quality, so we im- 
proved the display container and on top of 
that we are giving the dealer a perpetual free 
deal. It is not necessary for him to stock up 
by buying five or ten boxes on the usual free 
deal, but he gets free goods with every box he 
buys. 

There is no question but what our new con- 
tainer idea is responsible for our increased 
business which proves that it pays a manufac- 
turer to do something different that gives the 
salesmen something to talk about and get the 
trade interested. 

What I have said simply emphasizes the fact 
that there are opportunities in spite of con- 
ditions for those who seek them with lanterns 
and with great diligence. 

A manufacturer who attempts to sacrifice 
quality to reach a low price will be disap- 
pointed. Strange though it may seem in a time 
of depression, the better grades of confection- 
ery are now moving faster than the cheap 
grades and this tendency will probably con- 
tinue during the year. 

This vear price will still be the best sales 
argument, but quality must be maintained. 

Optimistically, 


Aurrep L. Frepen. 
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Sales Policy of the Associated Retail 
Confectioners of United States 
CHESTER A. ASHER, Secretary 


OMETHING A LITTLE BETTER” 

is the keynote of the policy which 
members of the Associated Retail 
Confectioners stand for, and in 
analyzing this policy we consider the following 
factors: 

1. The Product. The best is none too good 
for those whom we serve, and from the stand- 
point of continued sales, quality is the great- 
est factor. Most people are entirely ignorant 
of the process and materials in making fine 
candies, but we find that by giving highest 
quality we can get repeated sales. Stinting 
in materials and grade of candies may not be 
noticed by the individual consumer in one pur- 
chase, but in the long run it pays to take a 
smaller profit and turn out only first-class 
goods. People are willing to pay for quality if 
they find it is high and uniform. 

Most of our members carry a large variety 
of candies. This has grown up through vears 
of catering to the whims of the public, and 
though it complicates manufacture and causes 
some losses, it is justified by the fact that it 
pleases particular people, and also suggests 
to the patron purchases in addition to the one 
he or she intended to make. 

2. The Consumer. We reachifor the most 
part, two classes of consumers. First, the class 
which wants quality, and is willing and able to 
pay for it. Second, tle transient trade. The 
first class composes our regular customers, who 
are reached and held by the standard of the 
product, while the second class are those who 
are attracted by advertising or window dis- 
play, and just want ‘‘eandy.’’ They are 
brought into the store by specialties and a 
modest price appeal, and it is our problem to 
get them into the class of steady customers. 

Social prestige also figures in the analysis 
of ‘‘why the customer likes what he likes.’’ 
If it is quite the thing among the socially-elect 
to have ** Blank’s’’ candy, then many of the fol- 
lowers are bound to have it, too. Buying habits 
differ greatly in different cities, but some char- 
acteristics of consumers of high grade candies 
are the same everywhere. They want high 
quality, large variety, and tasty display. Men 
want quick service, women want thoughtful at- 
tention, and children want both. Children are 
the most exacting customers. They are at- 
tracted by novelties, want colors, and prefer 
large pieces. Many small sales to children re- 
sult in larger sales to their parents, and we 
‘ater especially to them. 

3. Relating the Product to the Consumer. 
The store front is the first thing that strikes the 
customer. A _ simple, dignfied front is best 
suited for our purposes. Window displays sell 
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more of our goods than any other kind of 
advertising, and we find it best to display as 
many kinds of candy as possible without crowd- 
ing, and in good taste. The arrangement we 
find best is the long narrow store, which gives a 
chance to have specialties such as baked goods, 
flowers or a soda fountain on one side, with 
candy on the other. As to arrangement of 
goods on the counter we differ, but the general 
plan is to have the most expensive goods at 
the front of the store. Another plan which has 
been successful is to have the **counter goods”’ 
in front with staples like chocolates toward the 
rear, in order to get the small purchaser in 
and out quickly. Working on this plan, others 
place package goods in front. 

We are not in favor of the ** price appeal’’ 
in candy. We make and hold our reputations 
on our quality, and do not consider that the 
price appeal is healthy for the candy business. 
Much attention has been given to the package, 
and a neat, striking package is undoubtedly an 
aid to sales. -But while the covering may sell 
the package once, the quality of the goods in- 
side is the big factor in establishing a clientele. 
We know that the box and wrappings are very 
important, but feel that the goods are more im- 
portant. 

Many members maintain a delivery service, 
and find that promptness is essential, and those 
not located in the large cities find it necessary 
to maintain a credit service. In view of the 
fact that the personnel of the store is not very 
large, combining all these services is a prob- 
lem, but we gain our customers by giving ex- 
actly the same good article and the same service 
with every sale. 

Our advertising policy is conservative, we 
aim to get the taste appeal, coupled with qual- 
ity and social prestige, and, of course, the ad- 
vertising is all local. Many members use novel- 
ties like blotters, calendars, ete. Our windows, 
however, are our best advertisements. 

Our most vicious competitors are the people 
who make homemade candy and sell it through 
social relations, without paying federal tax, 
and often in our own boxes. These people are 
often indignant when we call their attention 
to the fact that they are breaking the law, and 
our association is sometimes forced to take 
action against them. 

4. The Future. We believe the greatest 
problem of the future is in educating people to 
consider candy as a staple article of food, rather 
than a specialty. If we can convince the con- 
sumer of this our business will be less season- 
able, more profitable, and we can safely cut 
down the number of lines carried. It is only 
by giving pure candy of a high grade that peo- 
ple will have their suspicions of candy allayed, 
and a persistent campaign of education is neces- 
sary, with co-operation between all the branches 
of the industry. 
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Sales Expense vs. Manufacturing Expense 
Clyde E. Murray 


Vice-President The Stevenson Corporation 


A Problem in Sales Policy—**Can We Decrease 


> Manufacturing Expense by Increasing Sales Expense 


and Getting Sales Volume ?’’ 





HE one outstanding problem, not only 
for the candy manufacturer, but for 
almost every other line of industry 
today, is that of sales volume. With- 
out sales volume the problem of manufacturing 
capacity is obviously secondary. 

Developments the past vear have forced 
recognition of the fact that sales methods which 
were effective previously are failing to bring 
results and for this there are many contribut- 
ing reasons. 

Primarily, it is undoubtedly true that the 
few vears of boom business in the candy in- 
dustry during the war had a decided tendency 
towards ruining the morale of the sales organ- 
ization. Salesmen who had up to that time been 
high-powered go-getters in every sense of the 
word found business so easy to obtain that the 
reaction was distinctly against their own effi- 
ciency. It has been most difficult for these men 
to get back into the harness and to realize that 
there is prevailing today a new era in sales 
methods. Merchandise which before was merely 
sold now has to be merchandised as well as 
sold. 

In addition it is a question whether sales 
managers and executives have been of the ut- 
most help to their salesmen in combating this 
new condition. There have been in many in- 
stances sort of a desperate attempt to obtain 
the necessary orders to keep the factory oper- 
ating with little regard as to just how the or- 
ders were obtained or what was going to hap- 
pen to the goods when they were received by 
the customer. 

Many expedients have been resorted to in 
the reorganization of sales departments and 
many of these in turn have proven more or less 
disastrous, or in any event have not sueceeded 
in bringing in the business. Against this is the 
fact that there is not enough business to go 
around and orders which one man succeeds in 
obtaining are perhaps at the expense of some 
competitive line. Once more this emphasizes 
the fact that it is now a survival of the fit. 

There is, of course, no universal panacea for 
the condition which exists today. for every 
manufacturer quite naturally has to work out 
his own problems. There is a point, however, 
which a few manufacturers have recognized, 
and that is the relation between a possible in- 
crease in sales expense and its effect on a pos- 
sible decrease in manufacturing expense. In 
other words, there is a breaking point on both 
of these expense items, yet up to that point one 
has a distinct bearing upon the other. 
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This Manufacturer Increased Selling 
Expense 10% 

There is the case, for instanee, of one manu- 
facturer who deliberately increased his selling 
expense 10 per cent. This move in the face of 
existing conditions took considerable nerve, vet 
he threw all precedent to the winds and in 
augurated a campaign of intensive cultivation 
of sales. Where he had one salesman in a terri- 
tory he divided the territory and put in from 
three to five salesmen and began a beating of 
the pavement, door-to-door canvass and comb 
ing of the various territories. That this move 
was successful is proven by the fact that dur- 
ing the vear 1921 with practically the same line 
he succeeded in obtaining an increase of over 
100 per cent in sales. Here was a case where 
the increase of over 10 per cent in his selling 
expense showed him a corresponding decrease 
in manntacturing expense of about 12 per cent 
of sales, owing to added volume of business. 


This One Cut Off Seven Salesmen 

On the other hand, there is the case of a 
manufacturer in the northwest who had been 
traveling twelve salesmen. When the need for 
retrenchment came he deliberately reduced this 
number to five salesmen with, needless to say, 
a more than corresponding decrease in his sales 
volume for the year. In this particular case 
the loss in manufacturing expense exceeded 
many times the saving in sales expense. 

It has been rather definitely proven that there 
is business to be obtained in all lines. The 
problem, of course, is to determine just how 
to obtain this business and here again it is 
impossible to apply any one remedy. The 
words of Bismarck, however, are most apropos 
to the general existing business condition 
‘*When vou are weak, attack.”’ 


A want ad for an office boy brought many 
applicants. One little fellow gave the lady at 
the information desk a scribbled note for im- 
mediate delivery to the boss, which when opened 
read, ‘*1’m the last kid in the line. Don’t do 
anything until you see me.’’ He got the job. 
He used his head.—Coleman Cox. 





Never say, ** Well, I'll call again next week.’’ 
Ask the prospective buyer to name a day and 
hour when you can see him. In other words, 
show him you place a value on your time and 
he will not feel he is throwing his away in 
talking to vou.—Coleman Coz. 
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Stock Boxes 


Illustrations courtesy 


Corp. 


of Metal Package 


Stock Design 


Manufactured by Tin Decorating Co 


About Candy Containers 


The Packing and Merchandizing of Candy 





HEN H. H. Harris, presi- 
dent of the National Con- 
fectioners’ Association, 
said, ‘‘Make it good and 
ask the price,’’ he said 
something that should serve as a mes- 
sage to every candy manufacturer in 
America. And, with due respect to 
President Harris’ original slogan, we 
might go so far as to declare, ‘‘ Make 
it good and attractive and get the 
price. ”’ 

This ‘‘battle-ery’’ may be applied 
to many diflerent lines of merchan- 
dise, but particularly to candy. The 
successful manufacturers of fine can- 
dies have learned by practical ex- 
perience that it pays to put their 
product in beautiful packages.  At- 
trictiveness will always sell the goods. 

It is not sufficient, however, to 
make a candy package attractive. 
The package should be of a design 
which ‘‘wears well’’ and, above all 
things, it should have individuality. 
Study the candy boxes of the highly 
successful candy manufacturing con- 
cerns and you will note that every 
one of these boxes has a distinet in- 
dividuality. Yes, the very personal- 
ity of a candy manufacturer is re- 
flected by his candy packages. Go 
into any retail store; pick up a candy 
package and give it a little study. 
You can usually judge the character 
of the firm by the ‘‘feel’’ and gen- 
eral appearances of the package. 











COMBINATION PACKAGES OF CANDY 

Not so long ago a prominent manu 
facturer of fine candies distributed a 
big quantity of special combination 
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Robert F. Salade 


candy packages to the retail trade. 
Kach package consisted of a _ one- 
pound box of chocolates and a one- 
pound tin of hard candies. The two 
articles were packed in a plain paper 
box, and the entire package sold at a 
special price arranged for the ocea- 
sion. The department stores alone 
sold tons of these packages, and in 
many instances the product of the 
candy manufacturer in question be- 
came favorably known to people who 
in the past had never bought that 
particular brand of eandy. 

Now here was a package which was 
not especially attractive on the out- 
side, but the name of the manufae- 
turer was already known to the pub- 
lie in general, so the name plus the 
new combination idea sold the pack- 
When opened, however, the 
combination package was decidedly 
attractive. The paper box contain- 
ing the chocolates was of a pleasing 
design, tied with a ribbon of quality, 
and the name and trade-mark of 
the candy manufacturer was _ not 
sprawled all over the cover of the 
box, but rather appeared modestly, 
but none the less conspicuously, in 
small letters. The tin containing the 
pound of hard eandies was of the 
ordinary round type carrying an 
artistic printed label. 


ges. 


Both the paper box and the ean 
were of the same kinds that the man- 
ufacturer used in the regular way for 
his product. It was an advertising 
idea which proved highly successful, 
and it was the direct means of selling 
many thousands of pounds of eonfee- 
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tionery during a period when busi- 
ness was awfully slow. 

Another well-known candy manu- 
facturer made up a special combina- 
tion package consisting of a one- 
pound box of bonbons and a half- 
pound glass jar of faney stick candy. 
The paper box containing the bon- 
bons was of pleasing style, with ex- 
tension top and bottom, and with the 
name of the manufacturer die- 
stamped in colors in good taste on 
the padded cover of the box. The 
glass jar was of the ordinary round 
type, equipped with a screw-on metal 
cover. This jar could be used by the 
purchaser as a jelly or preserves con- 
tainer after the candy had been con- 
sumed. These combination packages 
also sold rapidly and seemed to have 
an appeal exceeding that of each of 
the items individually. 

Canny Packaces Wirn Utiniry 

FEATURES 

Practically all of the various kinds 
of boxes used for candy have utility 
features, but some of the containers 
are more useful than others, of 
course, For example, the larger 
sizes of decorated tin boxes, partieu- 
larly the round and oval shapes, are 
exceedingly useful as work-boxes, 
luneh-boxes, ete., after the candy has 
been removed from them. The same 
may be said of some patterns of pa- 
per boxes. The glass jars which are 
often used as containers for hard ean- 
dies may often be utilized in the home 
for different purposes. Even a plain 
tin can that has been used for hard 
candy need not be thrown away; it 
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will be used as a child’s toy or used 
as a receptacle of some kind ever car- 
rving the manufacturer’s advertising. 

Manufacturers of candy in general 
should ‘** play up’’ the utility features 
of their candy containers at every op- 
portunity. Why not a printed label 
on the bottom of a candy box sug- 
gesting several good uses for it after 
the candy has been removed? 

Guth is using a wide variety of 
beautiful containers for his products, 
hut one of these containers possesses 
exceptional utility features which 
often take it to a lady’s dressing 
table. This package is aptly called 
a ‘*Treasure Chest of Chocolates.’’ 
It is a one-pound size, oblong, deco- 
rated tin box. The hinged cover is 
equipped with a device for keeping it 
closed tight to the box. The litho- 
graphed design of the cover and box 
resembles mahogany with all edges of 
the cover and box bound in brass. 
This ‘‘chest’’ has an extension top 
and bottom. After the chocolates 
have been ‘‘eliminated,’’ the con- 
tainer can be used as a jewelry box 
on a lady’s bureau or dressing table. 

Page & Shaw are using more than 
200 different kinds of candy boxes, 
many of which have utility features. 
Their ‘‘Motorist’s Package’’ is a 
work of art. It is a paper box of the 
flat, oblong type; extension top and 
bottom; padded top; three gold edges 
and covered with lithographed paper 
suggesting a sea-foam pattern. The 
cover is hinged and has a white rib- 
bon on either side to prevent it from 
being thrown back too far. On the 
domed top is the name and trade- 
mark of Page & Shaw printed and 
embossed in colors and gold. On the 
center of the cover, embossed in gold, 
appears the title, ‘‘A  Motorist’s 
Package of the Candy of Exeel- 
lence.’ Underneath this is a picture 
of an automobile in red and blue. Is 
it anv wonder that purchasers save a 
beautiful box of this character? It 
may be utilized as a work-box, a box 
for writing paper, an embroidery 
box, and what not? 


Designed for “The Drake” Hotel, Chicago 
By Milwaukee Paper Box Co. 
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Among the other utility candy 
boxes which are being used by Page 
& Shaw is a round, decorated tin box, 
lithographed in ten colors, and con- 
taining a delightful oriental picture 
on the cover. This style of box is 
made in various sizes. So beautiful 
is the appearance of this box that the 
average person would find numerous 
uses for it. The design of the box, 
the colors, pattern and picture are 
exclusively Page & Shaw’s, and the 
personality of this firm is reflected 
crystal-clear. 

All lovers of candies are doubtless 
familiar with Whitman’s famous 
‘*Sampler Package,’’ and also Whit- 
man’s ‘‘Pleasure Island Package.’’ 
These are more than attractive pack- 
ages—they are packages of remark- 
able individuality. 


Design Copyrighted by Farley Candy Co., 
Chicago 


Manufactured by American Can Co. 


Many other kinds of eandy pack- 
ages having special utility features 
could be described in this connection, 
but enough have been mentioned to 
prove that the larger candy manu- 
facturers are devoting closer atten- 
tion to the matter of beautiful pack- 
ages. 


MERCHANDIZING ADVANTAGES OF 
ATTRACTIVE PACKAGES 
It has long been an established fact 
that attractive packages have the 
preference of the retail dealers, not 
only for the reason that the retailers 


Designed for The Martin M. Hoffman Co. 
of Oakland 

Illustration courtesy r F. J. Schleicher 
Paper Box Co. 
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can sell attractive packages easier 
than they can sell plain packages, but 
also because interesting window and 
store displays can be arranged with 
attractive packages. Visit the lead- 
ing drug stores, stationery stores, 
hotel newstands, and the principal 
retail candy stores, and you will im- 
mediately notice that the most at- 
tractive things on display are beau- 
tiful candy packages. 

The writer recently visited a large 
and well-appointed shop in the 
suburbs of Philadelphia. Among the 
most attractive displays in that estab- 
lishment were showings of candy 
boxes—both decorated tin boxes and 
faney paper boxes of various sizes, 
styles and shapes. The proprietor of 
that store informed the writer that 
during the previous day fifty-seven 
packages were disposed of. ‘‘They 
were mostly the X Company's 
goods,’’ explained the dealer. ‘‘ That 
company’s candy packages are ex- 
ceedingly attractive, and they sell 
like hot cakes during all seasons of 
the year. The candy, of course, is of 
the best quality, but it is really the 
strikingly beautiful containers that 
speed up the sales.”’ 


IMPROVEMENTS IN CANDY CONTAINERS 


Many improvements have been 
made in the construction and appear- 
ances of candy containers during the 
last few vears. Note the wonderful 
changes which have been made in 
both paper boxes and decorated tin 
boxes within a short space of time. 
Improvements have also been made 
in plain tin boxes, folding paper 
boxes. display containers and even in 
glass jars. It would repay any candy 
manufacturer to investigate all of the 
various kinds of containers now on 
the market, and to select those best 
suited to his purpose. 

The manufacturers of the different 
kinds of containers will gladly co- 
operate with the candy manufactur 
ers in planning new designs for con- 
tainers. There is no reason why any 
eandy manufacturer should use com- 


Designed for Pig’n Whistle Company, 
Los Angeles 
Illustration courtesy of Chas. Weinhagen 
& Company 
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Designed for Jacobs Candy Co., Ltd. 
Illustration courtesy of A M Collins 
Mfg. Co. 


monplace containers with the services 
of professional box designers at his 
disposal. 

The new decorated tin 
boxes are lithographed in ten or more 
colors, and are now being manufae- 
tured in many different sizes and 
shapes, including round, oval, oblong, 
square, oblong with round corners 
ete. The candy manufacturer may 
have his own exclusive design and 
pattern or he may make his selection 


from stock designs. 


stvles of 


Candy boxes decorated with stock 
designs are satisfactory for general 
distribution direct to the consumer, 
but are impractical as a rule for the 
manufacturing confectioner who sells 
through retail distributors, as they 
have no advertising value because of 
their general use. Candy boxes with 
attractive, copyrighted designs have 
unlimited possibilities as 
builders, provided they possess some 
individuality which ean be empha- 
sized in advertising. 


business 


An outstanding example is the 
‘King Fisher’? box of Gunther’s 
eandies—a decorated tin container, 
one of a series of three designs copy- 
righted by the Farley andy Com- 
pany. These the 
requisites of an ideal gift package 
Ostensibly the name of the manufac- 
turer does not. appear on the cover, 
but upon close examination the letter- 
ing ‘“‘eopyrighted by Farley Candy 
Company, Chicago,’’ appears in very 
small type, just for the purpose of 


designs possess 
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Tllustration Courtesy of Green Brothers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Manufactured by Brooks Bank Note Co. 
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identification. The trade-mark ‘‘Gun- 
ther’s’’ appears only on the side of 
the container. Such a masterpiece in 
candy box designs will stabilize the 
sale of any quality candies. 

As a utility container, this Gunther 
package is a hit; any woman will 
prize it and appreciate its usefulness ; 
in fact, Wirt Farley gives his wife 
eredit for the ‘‘big idea’’ in the de- 
sign of this package. No doubt if we 
would let the women in on the execu- 
tive conferences there would be fewer 
atrocities in candy box designs and 
the true gift package would come into 
its own in volume of sales. 

It is a mystery to the writer why 
so many candy manufacturers seem 
to insist that their trade-mark or 
name shall dominate the surface of 
their container and still expect it to 
be a successful gift package. It 
would be just as logieal for a florist 
to stamp his name on the petals of a 
If we ever expect the public 
to say it with candy, then our eon- 
tainers must first conform closer to 
the fundamentals of a gift package, 


rose, 


Designed for Stephen F. Whitman & Sons 
By G. A. Bisler, Inc 


the first of which is to subordinate 
all the advertising or reference to the 
maker’s name. 

The new stvle display containers, 
made of boxboard and lithographed 
or printed in colors, could be adopted 
by many candy manufacturers fo 
certain kinds of popular-priced con- 
fections. These display containers 
are faithful little detail men doing 
missionary work on your line all the 
time in the dealer’s store. 

Glass jars ,equipped with nickel 
plated metal tops, will always be a 
staple container for hard candies. As 
a utility container they will alway. 
be in demand. This is also true of 
the plain tin cans, which could be 
made more attractive with well-de- 
signed labels. 

And do not forget the glassine pa- 
per bag. It has peculiar advantages 
in the confectionery line due to its 
sanitary and transparent qualities. 
It is practically impervious to mois- 
ture and grease, prints attractively 
and has a peculiarly inviting appear- 
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Designed for Blanke-Wenneker Candy Co. 
By Jeclair Dept., R. C. Taft Co 


ance due to its glassy surface and its 
revelation of the contents. These 
qualities have made it a popular form 
of container in small units of 
confections and also of nuts. 

It is a common knowledge that 
there is a trend toward the small sales 
units and this trend will undoubt- 
edly extend even further during 
1922. The small package idea is pri- 
marily a phase of presentation, a 
method of offering goods in a novel, 
convenient and attractive form. It is 
a trend which has still a long way to 
go before it has reached its limit of 
exploitation, and that candy manu- 
facturer who is not taking the fullest 
advantage of it will not get his full 
share of success during this vear. 

All aboard, now, let’s put some new 
thought, and plenty of it, into the 
package and presentation of our lines 
this year and roll up the score, for 
candy sales for 1922 to where they 
rightfully belong—and do it at a 


profit. 


sales 


Envy stands between many a man 
and Until you are a big 
enough man to honestly and sincerely 
glory in the promotion of a_ fellow 
worker—yvyou'll never get far in the 
business world.—Coleman Cox. 


success. 


Work will Win when Wishing 
Won't.—Coleman Cor. 


Illustration Courtesy of The Borden Co. 


Manufactured by Robt. Gair Co 
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What’s the Matter With 
Package Sales? 


OU ask me what is wrong with 
Package Sales? Well, let’s try 
and find out by comparison 

with a few other commodities. 


What Was the Matter With 
Ice Cream Sales? 

A few months ago it was taken for 
vranted that ice cream was a season- 
able proposition, and practically dead 
in winter; yet a new idea of put-up, 
the Eskimo Pie, is making ice cream 
sales reach astounding proportions 
right in the middle of winter. The 
publie complained that ice cream at 
60 cents a quart was outrageously 
high, yet that same public is this very 
day paying $1.20 for that same quart 
of ice cream put up in a new way 
and in 90 days that company has 
given the selling rights to over 1,000 
ice cream makers under a _ royalty 
contract, and in the same length of 
time has established more than 100,- 
000 distributors for Eskimo Pie, 
bringing thousands of dollars in 
profit to ice cream makers right in 
the heart of their dull season. 

The price of a pound of candy to- 
day, regardless of who made ‘it, or 
how fine in quality, is considered by 
the publie as being outrageously high 
if it retails for more than 60 to 75 
cents a pound, yet change the put-up 
sufficiently and the publie will pay 
vou a dollar or dollar and a half 
without a thought of comparing your 
package with the 60-cent goods on the 
markei. 


What Was the Matter With 
Raisin Sales? 


Somebody out in California hit 
upon a new put-up for raisins, com- 
mon ordinary, everyday raisins that 
a few months ago were only sold in 
grocery stores in bulk, and the publie 
had no more use for raisins during 
business hours than they have for 
your $1.50 chocolates right now, vet 
a change in the put-up—the little 
red box appeared—and we public are 
eating raisins every day now to the 
tune of several hundred thousand 
boxes, bringing handsome profits to 
those quick to recognize how a change 
in ‘‘put-up’’ will produce a flock of 
orders. 

The same old publie are just dog 
tired of these same old billboard 
boxes of candy that have looked the 
same for the past fifteen vears, 


loaded down with advertising like 
half-dollar boxes of toilet soap, and 
naturally they only compare the 
price they pay for your package with 
the 60-cent price they pay the retail 
candy maker on the corner. 

Even if you cut your price to 40 
cents a pound the publie who want 
**just’’ candy will still buy it of the 
retail eandy maker. The national dis- 
tributor can’t get his business any- 
way, but the business you want is 
from the man who has $2.00 to spend 
every week for someone he thinks a 
lot of, yet he can’t buy your candy 
beeause, oh, well, it’s just candy; he 
wants something that has a little sen- 
timent attached to it, and there is no 
sentiment in a gift that has an ad- 
vertisement sprawled all over the top 
of the box, like a pound of crackers. 

What the large distributors need is 
a new put-up, something that will sell 
their candy and bring a decent profit, 
a package that every girl will ask for 
and one that will have more to it than 
the 50 cents’ worth of candy that ean 
be had of the retail candy makers, a 
package that will make people think 
of giving candy on birthdays, Easter, 
Valentine’s Day, and Mothers’ Day, 
Saturdays, Sundays, and on every 
other occasion where an informal gift 
is actually needed. 


Fifty Million Packages for Fifty 
Million Birthdays 


Just imagine fifty million birth- 
days of sisters, mothers, and sweet- 
hearts going to waste every year be- 
cause there is hardly a package of 
eandy on the market really suitable 
for a gift unless in satin boxes at 
about $10.00 a pound, which is far 
from the $2.00 or $3.00 price people 
want to spend for gifts. 

Think of it, fifty million people in 
this country under the age of forty 
who want a real gift package of 
eandy for Mothers’ Day every year 
and none to be had exeept the old 
billboard boxes, and so we just give 
flowers. 

And again, millions of gift pack- 
ages of candy are wanted next month 
for Easter gifts and, with no real gift 
packages on the market to remind us 
of candy, only a very few of us will 
think of buying candy, while millions 
of gift packages should be sold. 

Anniversary, graduating, Christ- 
mas, Candy Day, party favors, and 


bridge prizes offer a great opportu- 
nity for the real gift package, enough 
to keep twenty of the largest pro- 
ducers working day and night to sup- 
ply the demand, yet there are very 
few packages of candy on the market 
that would make an appropriate gift 
and that is just why people don’t 
first think of candy when they want 
a gift for someone. 


For Instance: Van Huesen Collars 

Now let’s go into something en- 
tirely foreign to candy and consider 
the result of a new idea used in the 
collar industry. When collars reached 
the price of 50 cents each everybody 
put up-a great howl and through lack 
of business and thousands of com- 
plaints the collar people put the re- 
tail price back to a quarter, and even 
so they are not doing any additional 
business right now. 

Many in the industry are kicking 
for lower prices in candy, yet that is 
not what the public want any more 
than they wanted the 25-cent collar, 
for after they got it they did not buy 
any more; all they wanted was their 
money’s worth and 25 cents is all any 
of these old style collars are worth. 
The same applies to the pound of 
eandy put up in the old style box; it 
is only worth 60 cents and you are 
going to have a mighty hard job to 
make the publie believe otherwise. 

Yet along came a new idea in eol- 
lars, and a collar it is, made in quar- 
ter sizes and practically the same 
shapes as collars have been made for 
the last five years, but a slightly dif- 
ferent material is used which makes 
it just enough different from other 
collars to give it an individuality and 
create a tremendous demand and it 
is selling like hot cakes. 

Van Heusen is its name, and if you 
are not wearing one right now, vou 
will no doubt he wearing one before 
the year is out, and you will be will- 
ing to pay just double the price of 
the old style collar and will do it 
gladly; yet vou and I both felt we 
were being soaked good and proper 
when we had to pay 50 cents for a 
collar a year ago. At this very mo- 
ment the Van Heusen people are do- 
ing a tremendous business and the 
demand for their collar is increasing 
at an enormous rate. The same cor- 
responding scoop in candy sales 
awaits the manufacturers in our in- 
dustry who discover some new ideas 
in candy containers—those which 
have merchandising possibilities, 
which are different and represent 
‘‘value received’’ for the consumer. 

A MANUFACTURER. 


This letter was submitted to our Roundtable by a Package Manufacturer. 
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Mr. Murphy is one of the foremost Sugar Chem- 
ists in America. For fourteen years he was with 
the American Sugar Refining Company as Chief 
Chemist and assistant to the Chief Refiner in 
Boston. 
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Sugar—Its Physical Properties—VIL 
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Shall we reserve for you a bound volume of The 
Candy Manufacturer containing Mr. _Murphy’s 
complete serial? Price $5.00. It will also in- 
clude of course all the other serials of technical 
articles on schedule, any one of which is worth 
the price of the volume.—EDITOoR. 


Fermentation 


The seventh of a series of articles on ‘“The Physical Properties of Sugar,’ 


’ 


and what can be 


done with them to obtain any desired result in confectionery. 
Exclusively for WweCandyManufaeturer 


by Frederic W. Murphy 


Consulting Chemist and Executive 





O the manufacturer of confections 
there is no more vexatious trouble 
than that of fermentation. Yet it is 
a trouble which is not as common to 
the confectioner as many others. 

Many troubles produce a result which would 
indicate that the source is fermentation. Yet 
in reality the trouble is one caused by physical 
deficiency. However, it is true that fermenta- 
tion in candy factories often does start with 
most disastrous and financial annoyance. 

To the layman the mention of the word *‘fer- 
mentation’’ conveys an impression of ‘‘germs’’ 
which he immediately associates with the ani- 
mal kingdom, and pictures in his mind a crawl- 
ing, creeping thing which works in a mysteri- 
ous manner and produces unwelcome and ruin- 
ous products. 

The truth is that confectioners’ troubles of 
this nature are caused by three micro-organ- 
isms—Molds, Yeasts and Bacteria—all of 
which are plant life and not animal life as is 
generally supposed. 











Mold 

Mold is visible to the naked eve and is per- 
haps known to the layman more than the other 
two forms of plant life, though there is an in- 
finite variety of molds, some of which are more 
insidious than others. Mold grows luxuriantly 
in dark places and requires dampness, and its 
growth is not common to light, dry rooms. 
Heat will destroy molds and being visible to 
the naked eye, is easily eliminated from the 
factory. 

In a previous article | spoke of a confection 
with a center of chopped nuts and fondant 
cream with chocolate coating, which in time de- 
veloped mold. In this confection the center 
hardened, drew away from the coating and in 
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the space between the center and coating a 
beautiful mold grew luxuriantly. 

In the first place, the cream was deficient in 
invert sugar or the center would not have hard- 
ened. Secondly, the nuts which were worked 
into the fondant cream contained mold, and 
not having been heated or sterjlized in any 
way, developed this plant life with the aid of 
the sugar as food and the moisture drawn from 
the cream and an ideal temperature. If the 
center has remained in a cream state with suf- 
ficient invert sugar it would have been impos- 
sible for the mold to develop, as the sugar 
would have acted as a preservative and _ pre- 
vented the growth of the mold. 


Action and Prevention of Mold and Yeast 
Spores 

It is perfectly possible to kill yeast and mold 
spores of nuts and fruits and yet stay within 
the pure food laws. But this is a special prob- 
lem. I realize that it is not always practical to 
apply heat to fruits and nuts to kill molds and 
yeasts, but under such conditions other ster- 
ilization methods must be used. These methods 
are more or less intricate, vet can, I believe, be 
made inexpensive. This subject deserves a 
treatise by itself in some future issue, as each 
problem is more or less individual. Sutlice it 
say that the confectioner has at his disposal the 
one material which is an efficient preserver— 
sugar. 

Sugar acts as a preserver in this way: Micro- 
organisms are cells containing water. When 
the cell comes in contact with sugar solutions, 
the water is displayed by the sugar and pro- 
duces a state of rest for these micro-organisms. 
The organism cannot reproduce. Dilute the 
solution and the sugar leaves the cell with con- 
sequent fermentation if the organism is a yeast, 
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or consequent destruction of the product if the 
organism is a mold or bacteria. 

The result of the action or growing of any 
of these three forms of plant life is always a 
product of more fluidity than the original 
product. Mold is easily eliminated from the 
factory by means of heat, as previously stated, 
or if it constantly develops around kettles and 
machinery the equipment should be washed 
with a dilute solution of formaldehyde. 

The other two micro-organisms being visible 
only under the lens of the microscope present 
more difficulties in their suppression. 

Yeast plans exist in three forms—the resting 
state, an example of which is the common veast 
cake ; the growing state, in which state the plant 
is consuming food and reproducing, and the 
third state, known as the spore-bearing state, 
which is a living state without sufficient nour- 
ishment. 

In the resting state we have the plant ready 
to grow when conditions are favorable as to 
temperature, nutrition, ete. Refined white 
sugar rarely contains veast, but other materials 
used by the confectioner often do contain yeast 
in the resting state, though more often the veast 
is in the form of the spore-bearing state. 
Marshmallow filling, fruits and commercial 
preparations frequently contain veast in the 
resting state. 

By far more insidious and more common are 
the veasts in the spore-bearing state. In the 
spore-bearing state, not having sufficient nour- 
ishment, the yeast cell divides itself into several 
parts. Spores dry, and when in this dried form 
can be subjected to considerable heat and vet 
at a later time under proper environment of 
temperature, moisture, ete., are capable of 
again reproducing. 

In this dry state they are blown from one 
location to another and when they come in con- 
tact with moisture and sugar which is at thie 
proper reproduction temperature they repro- 
duce and fermentation results. 

| have been in a factory where, in spite of 
scrupulous cleanliness, time after time fermen- 
tation swept through, destroying syrups, fond- 
ants, etc. On making an investigation we found 
that about 1,000 feet away was a stable which 
was a garden of veasts and that when the wind 
was right these yeast spores were carried on 
the wind through the open windows of the 
candy factory, seeding all the syrups and ma- 
terials. The windows on that side of the fae- 
tory were permanently closed and all troubles 
ceased. 

At another time I recall that a factory which 
adjomed a bakery had similar trouble, and it 
was only when the entrances were closed be- 
tween the factory and the bakery that the fer- 
mentation stopped. 

Heat is the best veast killer and should be 
used to the exclusion of preservatives. If you 
apply the proper degree of heat for the proper 
period of time to your product the average 
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veast will be destroved. There are, of course, 
numbers of different species of yeasts, but the 
confectioner rarely comes in contact with any 
other species than the common baker’s yeast. 

The third, or growing state of veasts, is that 
state in which the spore or resting veast is 
brought into the presence of proper food, mois- 
ture and temperature for reproduction. This 
reproduction is done by a process known as 
**hbudding,’’ which can be likened to a tree 
with one limb growing out from the main trunk 
and in turn another branch growing from the 
limb and from that branch still another grow- 
ing, and so on. 


Invertase and “Blown Goods” 

There is a secretion in the veast cell known 
as invertase, which inverts cane sugar to invert 
sugar the same as an acid will do. In turn, 
fermentation turns the invert sugar into car- 
hon dioxide, which is a gas and the same as is 
contained in soda water, and alcohol. — In 
coated creams we often see pieces cracked open 
with svrup exuding. This is caused sometimes 
by fermentation, the invertase inverting the 
center, converting the sugar to invert sugar, 
and the generated gas attaining such a pres- 
sure that the coating is blown out with the con- 
sequent flow of the svrup to the outside of the 
piece, 

All blown goods, however, should not be con- 
clusively classified as fermented products. 
Many instances of what in appearance sug- 
gests fermentation, upon examination fails to 
reveal any yeast, but is conclusively proved to 
be caused by physical or mechanical defects in 
manufacture. 

Bacteria 

The third micro-organism or plant life is bae- 
teria. Bacteria are the most numerous of these 
three forms of micro plant life and are found 
in the air, water, and foodstuffs of all kinds. 
Their multiplication consists in the division of 
the individual cell, which again subdivides itself 
and so on, some species reproducing themselves 
every half hour. Bacteria also multiply by 
spores, and in this respect are similar to veast 
spores. Nuts, milk products, egg albumen, but- 
ters, fruits, flavors, corn syrup, and sugars are 
‘apable of carrying destructive bacteria. 

Several vears ago I visited a factory which 
was having hundreds of ten-pound tins of 
marshmallow returned each month. Upon re- 
leasing the top of the can the. contents would 
shoot out as if discharged from a gun. The 
gas pressure was tremendous and there seemed 
to be no end to the fermentation and thousands 
of dollars’ worth of goods were being destroved. 
The factory manager tried every means in his 
power to remedy this trouble, but without suc- 
cess. 

We took samples of every ingredient used 
in the process of manufacturing this product 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Inversion of Sugar in Candy Making 
by Dr. A. P. Bryant 


Consulting Chemist, National Confectioners’ Association 
Directing Chemist, Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Company 


. 1b subject of inversion of sugar is 

i} so intimately connected with the 

problems of candy making that it 

must be considered as one of the 

most important factors in determining consist- 

ency and keeping qualities of the manufactured 
product. 

Cane or beet sugar is pure sucrose, barring a 
trace of moisture and impurities. Under cer- 
tain conditions the sucrose changes into invert 
sugar, namely, dextrose (glucose) and levulose 
(fructose); these latter 
sugars crystallize with com- 
parative difficulty and in 
very small erystals, and at 





Dr. Bryant will discuss the 


All mineral acids act very strongly on sugar, 
causing rapid inversion. Hvdrochlorie or 
muriatie acid is about the strongest, and phos- 
phoric is one of the weakest mineral acids; tar- 
taric acid acts less strongly, and lactic and 
acetic acids have a comparatively slow action. 
Sodium chloride (common salt) and mag- 
nesium chloride act strongly, consequently the 
presence of any considerable amount of these 
salts in the candy when cooking would cause 
pronounced inversion. The action of cream of 
tartar is too well known to 
require comment; it has 
heen and is used extensively 
to obtain a certain desired 


the same time hold in com- 
bination a certain amount of 
moisture, thus differing 
from ordinary sugar or su- 
crose, 

Inversion of sugar is due 
to the combined influence of 
time and temperature and 
the presence of some = sub- 
stance tending to produce 
inversion. “The lower the 
temperature and the shorter 


following subjects in 
future issues of 


The Candy Manufaeturer 


Why Candy “Sweats.” 


What Happens in the Candy 
Kettle. 


Appearance vs.Taste in Candy. 
Is Candy Ever Poisonous ? 


Testing of Ingredients Enter- 


amount of inversion where 
sugar alone is used. Micro- 
organisms, such as. wild 
veasts and bacteria, cause 
deterioration in stored 
sugar, which is another way 
of saying that they produce 
a certain amount of inver- 
sion. Nitrogenous  c¢om- 
pounds, such as gelatine gre 
unfavorable, not so much 
because of their direct ae- 


the time the less the inver- 
sion. Not all materials tend 
to cause inversion, some 
have the opposite effect and 
when present will actually 
decrease the amount of in- 
version which would be caused by unfavorable 
compounds. All acids, even the weakest, and 
many of their compounds are unfavorable, that 
is to say, they tend to produce more or less in- 
version. Even common salt and other chlo- 
rides are disturbing substances. On the other 
hand, traces of alkalies and even some mineral 
salts which are not alkaline, tend to retard or 
inhibit inversion. Some of the more common 
harmful and helpful compounds are listed below : 


Candy. 


Unfavorable Favorable 
Acids e. g. 
Muriatic 


Alkalies e. g. 
Carbonate of soda 
Phosphoric Carbonate of lime 
Tartaric Lime water 
Lactic Sulphates e. g. 
Acetic Sodium sulphate 

Chlorides e. g. Phosphates e. g. 
Sodium chloride Sodium phosphate 
Magnesium chloride Acetates e. g. 

Cream of tartar Sodium acetate 

Micro-organisms and their Sulphites e. g. 

products Sodium sulphite* 

Nitrogenous compounds 


*Cannot be used in pure food products without dec- 
laration of the fact. 
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ing Into Candy. 


The Chemical Examination of 


tion as because of their ef- 
fect on seorching of the 
candy when cooking to high 
temperature, which in itself 
causes trouble. 

Caustic soda or potash 
would tend to produce favorable results if the 
amount could be properly regulated, but they 
are so strong that in the end there would be 
danger of producing discoloration and seorch- 
ing. The same thing may be said of carbon- 
ate of soda (soda ash) and bicarbonate of soda 
(cooking soda). Carbonate of lime and lime 
water are less strong in their action and, there- 
fore, more satisfactory. 

It is interesting to note that while sodium 
chloride (common salt) is unfavorable, sodium 
sulphate (Glauber’s salt) has a favorable ac- 
tion, and excess produces little effect. Sodium 
phosphate also has a distinetly favorable re- 
sult and a little excess is not especially deleteri- 
ous. The same may be said of sodium acetate. 
Sodium sulphite would be an ideal material to 
use to prevent inversion were it not for the 
fact that sulphites and sulphur dioxide are pro- 
hibited in candy unless their presence is stated 
upon the package, and then only a limited 
amount is permissible. 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Each month a problem received from a subscriber will be submitted to our readers for open discussion. 


There is 


much valuable information on candy making and manufacturing problems which should be brought out in the open 
and we are depending on the superintendents and practical men of the candy factories to take an active part in this 


department.—Editor. 


II-Stopping Leaks in the Enrober Dep't 


The second of a series of articles by a successful candy factory 


superintendent of many years’ experience. 
his name mentioned in connection 


The author does not wish 
with these articles, but his con- 


tributions to this department will. be known by the opening and closing 
phrase: ‘* Economy is the watchword.’’ 


Economy is the watchword. 


HEN an automobile makes a 
non-stop record immediately 
all the newspapers print pic- 
tures of it and give it a great writeup. 

When Moguls, Enrobers or other 
of the various equipment we candy 
men use make records about which 
we feel elated, no word is mentioned 
in the papers or magazines. It is not 
‘‘news.”’ That is, it was not ‘‘news’’ 
before the editor of THe Canpy 
MANUFACTURER realized that this 
great big industry was entirely de- 
void of a publication devoted to the 
everyday interests of we practical 
men who are interested primarily in 
manufacturing problems. 

How the ‘‘sweet inspiration’’ came 
to our editor most of us do not know 
—sufficient it is that we are being 
fed a reliable, trustworthy, technical 
education in our chosen profession, 
and may he find the man at the kettle 
his most useful friend. Are these 
not your sentiments, brother super- 
intendents? 

Back to non-stop records. We de- 
cided that things could be improved 
in our Enrober Department from the 


standpoint of production, and we 
wanted a permanent improvement. 
To get this we knew we would need 
to perfect a better plan than any we 
had heretofore used, because we 
wanted a plan which would show the 
leaks of minutes or hours plainly, 
and which would show these leaks in 
a manner which would be _ self-in- 
structive to the enrober operator and 
superintendent alike. And last, but 
by no means least, the leaks had to be 
written down. 

A council was ealled and after lis- 
tening to the Do’s, Don’ts, Can’s, 
Can’ts, Will’s, Won’ts, and Well- 
let’s-try-its, we worked out the fol- 
lowing system. 

First, we set as a standard day 
82/3 productive hours (ours is a 
nine-hour day) excepting Saturdays. 
The twenty minutes not provided for 
in our productive schedule were to 
be used for cleaning machines and 
preparing for the next period. We 
set aside five minutes before lunch 
and fifteen minutes before closing 
time for this work. 

Next we had an Enrober Operating 
Chart drawn up as outlined below: 


ENROBER OPERATING CHART 


Enrober No. 3 
A. 
7:30 to 11:55 
No. of Machine Machine 
Operators Starts Stops 
4 7:30 8:10 
5:20 8:30 
15 10:45 
335) 11: 


30 2: 
45 3: 
:25 4:2 
30 4: 


(Example of use) 
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Operating Hours 


Date 
P. M. 
12:30 to 4:45 
Lost Remarks 
10 min. 
45 min. 
10 min. 


Reason 
Heavy coating 
Torn wire belt 
No centers 
Lunch period 
No racks 
Broken fan belt 
Changing center 
Through work 


30 min. 
10 min. 
10 min. 


115 minutes 


(52) 


The ‘‘example of use’’ is written in 
in order to save explanation. How- 
ever, in addition to the time losses 
shown, we eliminated the following 
mechanical and human faults, I think 
for a long time to come: Late start 
in the’ morning and afternoon, hot 
and cold machines, hot bearings, hot 
motors, stringers clogged, under- 
manned machines, overmanned ma- 
chines, speeds, the correct use of the 
three sets of cones, and friction be- 
tween the enrober man and himself 
when different troubles came _ to- 
gether. These and a_ few. other 
troubles had been preventing our 
making a non-stop record of which 
we would be proud. 

The forms we had made in our 
office by the Multigraph operator and 
we made and used a full month’s 
supply, because, as stated, we wanted 
to eliminate every preventable ob- 
stacle. 

A point in further explaining how 
we used the charts is that each ma- 
chine had its own daily chart. All 
charts were thumb-tacked to a smooth 
board for the following day’s use 
after the department was shut down. 

We accomplished what we went 
after— A PERFECT NON-STOP 
RECORD FOR ALL MACHINES— 
and the writer can state that produe- 
tion in our Enrober Department is a 
third better than ever before and the 
department is wholly without 
fusion. 


con- 


It isn’t what vou start that counts 
—it’s what vou _finish.—Coleman 
Cook. 


No organization is complete with- 
out.a grouch and an air-eastle builder. 
—Coleman Cook. 


ao vl —. <F 
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616-M. D.—February Roundtable 


In answer to 616 M. D., trouble 
with coating, which we term ‘‘Dope 
(‘oating,”’ I also had this trouble. I 
found the trouble to be too much 
To overcome this, let him 
try six pounds cottonseed stearine 
(treated), melting point 145 degrees ; 
42 pounds coconut oil, melting point 
92 degrees; 4 pounds powdered 
skimmed milk; 30 pounds dark cocoa 
powder; 80 pounds 4X _ powdered 


sugar. 


erease. 


Run all together and mix up well 
for two hours and coat at a tempera- 
ture of 135 degrees. No cold room 
necessary for it. 


F. E. F., Pa. 


[ note in your February issue the 
dilemma of some of your correspond- 
ents anent the workings of enrobers 
resultant with gray goods, and also 
I note some of the answers in your 
roundtable. 

Far be it from me to act as a eritie 
on the other fellow’s ideas, but I am 
prone to admit from time to time that 
most of us treat a great many prob- 
lems in too teehnieal a manner, think- 
ing, probably, that there are so many 
mysterious reasons why things do not 
come out as we had planned, and I 
usually find out that most of our 
troubles - are simplicity themselves 
when reasoned rightly. 

For example, the bursting of choeco- 
lates in most eases is due to the cen- 
ters being too thin: in other words, 
too much moisture. Now that is right, 
short and brief, and if I was to take 
the time I could write ten thousand 
words about that subject, going into 
an elaborate explanation of what the 
thickness should be to stop the 
trouble. 

Of course there are some other 
causes of fermentation, but in most 
eases you will find the trouble, ‘‘too 
thin.’’ 


Now about the enrober and to get 
away from gray goods: You will 
never experience much complaint 
about this condition exeept in the 
winter months. You will find candy 
men working their enrobers at all 
kinds of temperatures, thinking that 
the trouble is in the chocolate. 

You will find the fellow that is 
building his goods down to a price 
and must use the poorest coating on 
the market, in his race to spoil some- 
thing and fool the public, is usually 
the one that meets with most trouble; 
and the fellow that will use good coat- 
ing on his cheapest goods is the fel- 
low that experiences the least trouble 
and is assisting the industry by build- 
ing the goods up to a quality, not 
down to a price. 
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Now for temperatures: From 89 to 
93 is fine, and I find that the best 
results are obtained at about 92 with 
good chocolate and proper center 
temperatures. Goods that dry too 
quickly will not have the rich color 
that they should, and that trouble is 
directly traceable to cold centers; to 
get some semblance of fair looking 
goods they will drop the temperature 
of the coating to 86, which helps. 

But a little forethought the night 
before would clear the situation and 
it is simplicity itself. 

Most every factory that makes any 
pretense to operate an enrober has a 
dry room with a temperature above a 
hundred. My dry room temperature 
is 135°. If I have a thousand pounds 
of pail chocolates to run tomorrow, I 
will put them inside the dry room to- 
night and leave the door ajar, and 
tomorrow morning I find that the 
goods are ideal to work with. How- 
ever, I do not send to the enrober 
room the entire amount. I usually 
keep the goods coming down just fast 
enough to feed the machine. The 
goods are barely warm when they get 
to the enrober, and when they pass 
to the refrigerator room, which is 
usually 60°, they dry fairly slow and 
have a beautiful gloss. 

We should never expect quick drvy- 
ing goods if we want the best. Not 
only for pail drops do T do this, but 
for bars and for chocolate chips; 
when trayed from the tables T keep 
them covered with sacks to retain a 
certain amount of heat. 

There is nothing wrong with the 
coating; it will work anywhere from 
89 to 93, so the trouble is, of course, 
with the centers; the starch gets cold 
during the night, also the centers, and 
the remedy is: ‘‘Keep the centers 
warm.’’ Simple, isn’t it? just a lit- 
tle matter of thinking a little ahead. 

IT usually don’t contribute to pub- 
lications, as most of my time that I 
have to spare is taken up with indi- 
vidual problems of various factories. 
but I could not pass this pieee up 
without pointing out the facet that 
most of us wear overcoats in the win- 
ter time, and if we apply some of 
our common sense and logie to our 
daily problems, most of them will be 
easily overcome. 

THos. F. Henry. 


C. W.-64—February Roundtable 

Crystal work must be earried on 
under ideally clean conditions. There 
ean be no earelessness on this impor- 


tant point. Not knowing the condi- 
tions under whieh you are laboring, 
we suggest that vou examine every 
utensil used for a test, and remove 
dirt of any kind, all sugar grain, and. 
by no means least, determine the 
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amount of vibration in the room 
where you are pouring your erystal. 
With a noticeable vibration, it is not 
possible to erystallize any candies in 
a nice manner. 

The extremely important points on 
cooking crystal are, first, to have your 
crystal come to a boil at 30 degrees 
Baume. If the batch begins boiling 
at a point below 30 degrees, add 
sugar. If it comes to a boil above 30 
degrees, add water. 

To erystallize the work vou speak 
of, a crystal eooked to 33 degrees 
Baume under the right conditions 
will produce a clean, sparkling, fine- 
grained erystal jacket, which will ad 
here to the cream work nicely. Per- 
haps it would not be out of place to 
state that a Baume seale, such as is 
required for crystal cooking, is known 
by the trade name of ‘‘ Hydrometer’’ 
and may be purehased from any 
wholesale drug house. The seale you 
require on the Hydrometer is the 
Baume seale reading from 0 to 50 de- 
grees. 

In erystallizing cream work, these 
centers should be, before immersing 
in ervstal, dry to the point of firm- 
ness, new (not over 48 hours out of 
starch), absolutely free from starch 
and dirt or dust particles. These cen- 
ters should be the same temperature 
of the room and the erystal ought to 
be a little stronger than blood heat, 
or about 120 degrees to 130 degrees 
warm. 

Test your steam before beginning 
to eook your erystal. Be sure that it 
is fast and dry, as the faster the erys- 
tal is cooked the nicer it will work. 
It is not possible to overlook this 
point and secure nice work. 

We think we have covered the 
points whieh when checked up will 
eliminate most of your troubles, if not 
all of them. However, as a sugges- 
tion which you may find useful, it 
might be well to vary vour ‘‘cook”’ 
of your erystal for vour maple and 
chocolate colored creams, beginning 
at 3214 degrees Baume, noting the 
results, and cook as high as 331% de- 
grees Baume—noting the difference 
in your finish, and accepting the 
‘*eook’’ which gives vou the most sat- 
isfactory results. 


H. J. M., Ohio 


Handle vour erystal warm, not 
cold; the less erystal is agitated the 
better. Do not use the last part of 
erystal in vour cooling tank. * Put on 
erystal at about 160 degrees; stand in 
warm room. 90 to 100 degrees. Cold 
rooms and handling the ervstal cold, 
especially cooked high, makes grainy 
crystal. 


N. H. H., Ti. 
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IMPORTED NUTS 


HE situation of importing 

Shelled Nuts is unsettled; buy- 

ers have generally held off on 
making purchases except from mere 
‘‘hand to mouth.’’ The commodity 
has been affected by the general buy- 
ing strike which has been going. on 
pretty well in all lines for some time. 
It is due to the sharp reaction which 
has taken place after the excessive 
orgy of waste which we have recently 
passed through. 

The sugar tragedy has leit a strong 
impress on the candy trade, and the 
burden which they had to carry as a 
result has made them wary about the 
purchase in a large way for commodi- 
ties which represented a high price. 


The general reaction in industry 
has made conditions dull and as a 
result of these things have had a 
tendency to decrease the demand in 
Shelled Nuts for the time being. This 
lack of buying has been felt by the 
foreign shipper, who in order to 
stimulate a demand has cut deeply 
into his prices. 

The Walnut situation in France is 
substantially as follows: 

There are about 10,000 cases of 
Genuine French Half Walnuts avail- 
able for the season, some 4,000 cases 
of Broken and about 2,000. eases of 
Arlequins (russet colored). The 
legitimate exporter has paid as high 
as 1,350 franes for Walnuts to ex- 
port. The unserupulous shipper has 
imported Walnuts from Roumania 
into France and mixed the inferior 
Roumania kernel with the French 
kernel and shipped the admixture out 
as ‘genuine 100% Freneh pack’’ and 
thereby put the legitimate shipper at 
a temporary disadvantage, but the 
writer has notified the trade of this 
substitution and the practice will 
finally react against the shippers who 
have been earrying on this sort of 
business and will bring into strong 
relief the names of those houses who 
at financial disadvantage to them- 
selves refrained from practicing this 
deception. Roumanian Walnuts, se- 
lected, have an appearance very much 
akin to Bordeaux, but an admixture 
with Freneh will show that as the 
pack is subjected to the advance in 
climatie conditions, the Roumanian 
kernel will not ‘‘stand up,’ but will 
become oily and finally raneid. This 
will impair the French Walnut by 
contact, as the French artiele itself 
has very little oil in comparison and 
stands up well in warm weather. 


The shipping of Roumanian Wal- 
nuts out of Franee as Roumanian 
goods is perfectly legitimate. The 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Dr. Frederic W. Murphy Opens Laboratory 


The readers of THr Canby MANv- 
FACTURER Will be especially interested 
in knowing that Dr. Murphy has 
joined forees with Dr. A. V. Fuller, 
formerly with the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards and the American Sugar 
Refining Company, and has opened 
a laboratory at 101 Wall Street. New 
York City. Dr. Murphy is devoting 
his entire time to confectioner’s 
laboratory problems and service. <A 
portion of his letter telling of his 
new organization follows: 

“T have equipped the laboratory 
with the finest instruments and ap- 
paratus necessary for the accurate 
and secientifie testing of confectioners’ 
raw materials and produets and in 
the shortest possible time. 

‘*We intend to do eonsulting and 
analytical work for a limited number 
of confectioners on a yearly retainer 
fee. By this T mean that we intend 
to do everything for them that would 
be done if they had a laboratory and 
a competent chemist. The laboratory 
will practically belong to our clients. 
We will act for these companies in a 
consulting capacity, giving advice 
and analyzing their raw materials. 

“‘The confectionery industry is far 
behind other industries in using the 
chemist to reduce costs and improve 
quality. It is true that some of the 
larger confectioners know the value 
of chemical control and have installed 
large, costly laboratories. But the 
smaller confectioner, who needs chem- 
ical control far more than his large 
competitor, cannot afford to install a 
laboratory at a eost of from five to 
ten thousand dollars and the running 
overhead and salary of a competent 
chemist. 

**Many superintendents are desir- 
ous of inereasing their knowledge to 
enable them to reduce costs, but it is 
safe to say that nine out of ten such 
men would not know how to use the 
services of a chemist. 

“To tell a man a sample contains 
x per cent water, v per cent fat, z per 
cent ash, ete., means nothing and is 
money wasted; so we are going to 
translate our work into the language 
that the candy man ean understand 
and show him how he ean apply 
chemical service in a practical way to 
vield revenue to the business. 

**A eonfectioner is at the merey of 
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the seller of raw materials, as he buys 
at a price and has no way of knowing 
what the quality is. 

‘*Raw materials should be bought 
on a standard which can be deter- 
mined by the laboratory. It is the 
only safeguard a manufacturer has. 
He buys raw materials which vary in 
strength, quality and the work they 
will do, such as milk, gelatine, sugar, 
color, corn syrup, coatings, and espe- 
cially flavors. They should all be 
tested before purchase and checked 
when received, the same as other in- 
dustries doa—they have found it prof- 
itable and so have the large confee- 
tioners. 

‘For instance, Mr. A is offered a 
gelatine by Mr. Smith. Mr. Jones 
has sold Mr. A his requirements for 
vears. Mr. Smith is several cents 
cheaper. It may be that Mr. Jones’ 
gelatine at a higher price is better in 
the long run. However, Mr. A does 
not know. He sends us the two sam- 
ples and perhaps we find the cheaper 
gelatine far superior to the brand Mr. 
A has used for years. If Mr. A had 
purchased the cheaper brand a few 
vears before he would have saved 
thousands of dollars. 

‘*Perhaps one of our clients has 
spoilage; it will be our task to cor- 
rect the trouble. Or possibly he has 
an idea for a new product or process ; 
we will advise him or work on it for 
him. It really is amazing the large 
amount of money which ean be saved 
each vear by the use of chemical con- 
trol. 

“Dr. A. Vail Fuller is the director 
of my laboratories and he has had a 
most valuable career with the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, Research 
Chemist in the U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
eulture and as Chief Chemist of the 
Service Bureau of the American 
Sugar Refining Company. I am in- 
deed very fortunate in securing him 
for my organization. 

**T ean, of course, take only a lim- 
ited number of companies on a vearly 
retainer basis. Frederie W. Murphy 
and Staff are going to try to teach 
superintendents and others to use 
chemical work intelligently and en- 
able them to purchase materials 
‘with the cards on the table’ and 
thereby reduce their cost of opera- 
tion. 
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‘*We are going to try to keep them 
out of trouble rather than wait until 
trouble is costing them thousands of 
dollars. If we sueceed in doing these 
things at the end of the day I think 
we can say we have done something 
worth while.’ 


A New Conche 

Mr. L. Weiscopf of New York City 
is introdueing an innovation’ in 
chocolate machinery which promises 
to become an item of standard equip- 
ment for the chocolate industry. It 
is the ‘‘Rotary Conche.’’ It was con- 
ceived and patented by Osear M. 
Stout, factory manager of the Pirika 
Chocolate Company of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Mr. Stout, while realizing the value 
of the flavor development and 
smoothness imparted to choeolate by 
a rubbing action, felt that these ad- 
vantages could be retained without 
the usual waste of power, labor and 
floor space. The ‘‘ Rotary Conche’’ 
is the answer. 

A “Rotary Conche’’ of 3,200-3,600 
pound capacity occupies a floor space 
of 64%, ft. x 4% ft., and claims to 
handle a full size bateh with 114 to 5 
h.p. The actual rubbing surface is 
almost double that of the old style 
‘*rubbing machines’’ and it is claimed 
that a more perfect blending is ob- 
tained, thus effecting some appre- 
ciable savings in eoeoa butter; in 
some cases as high as 5 per cent of 
the total fat content. 

In these days of keen competition 
any machine that offers a possibility 
of eutting costs and at the same time 
maintains or improves quality de- 
serves careful consideration. The 
‘Rotary Conche’’ is illustrated on 
another page of this issue. 


United States Representation for 
Paul Franke & Co. of Leipzig 
The Special Machine Company, 39 

Cortland Street, New York City, now 


represent Paul Franke & Co. of 
Leipzig, Germany, manufacturers of 
an extensive line of chocolate and 
and cocoa machinery. The Special 
Machine Company recently — pur- 
chased a considerable amount of the 
equipment of the bankrupt Con- 
tinental Candy Company and handle 
used machinery and equipment for 
candy and chocolate factories. 
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Venezuelan Cocoa 


One of a Series of Articles on Cocoa Beans 


Emil Pick 





HE Cocoas that come from 

Venezuela are about the 
highest grade. PuERTO 
CABELLO ranges in price 
from 14e to 38e a pound, 
and is noted for its fine flavor and 
color. The finer grades are usually 
elayed with a red clay, which, it is 
claimed, preserves the flavor and de- 
ters worm boring. 











Taste is the only way by which to 
determine this cocoa, and it is used 
in the manufacture of the highest 
grade confectionery. <A fair quantity 
is obtainable, sufficient for require- 
ments, as this cocoa is seldom if ever 
used by itself alone. It is always 
better to buy from spot, except if an 
actual sample or guaranteed type is 
submitted. 

The other Caracas Cocoas are La 
Guayra, Corupano and Port of Spain 
Caracas, and the prices range from 
1le-13¢ a pound, according to quality 
and market conditions. Safe to buy 
to arrive. Break and flavor deter- 
mine the value. The. break ought to 
be brown, either dark or cinnamon, 
and should be free of defect. 

Maracaiso. This is also a Vene- 
zuelan Cocoa from the Maraeaibo 
district. It ought to be a bold bean 
with a fine brown break and nutty 
flavor. It is perishable cocoa, sub- 
ject to being attacked by worms, and 
therefore cannot be kept too long. 
This ranges in price from 18e to 26e 
a pound, according to market condi- 
tions, and is used for very high grade 
confectionery and chocolate, and only 
safe to buy to arrive on guaranteed 
sample. This cocoa is hard to dupli- 
eate on account ef the flavor. The 
only cocoas like it in any way are 
Cauea and Savanalla (high grade), 
which come into this market in very 
small quantities only. High grade 
Pto Cabello sometimes can be substi- 
tuted. 


SANCHEZ Cocoa comes from San 
Domingo, and is looked upon as one 
of the most important grades for two 
reasons: First, that its price is very 
much lower compared to some of the 
other grades, and secondly, because 
it is a neutral cocoa and for this rea- 
son a good grade to mix with any 
high grade cocoas. 

The importation of Sanchez has 
increased tremendously. The arrivals 
of 188,000 bags in 1912 have in- 
creased to 273,000 bags during 1921. 

This cocoa is divided into two 
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classes, the Ordinary and the Fer- 
mented. The Fermented cocoa is not 
as important as the Ordinary grade, 
as the arrivals are so small it is 
hardly to be considered. 

On the whole, Sanchez seems to be 
a very important factor to coating 
and liquor manufacturers. It has 
good butter power, running, we are 
given to understand, from 40 to 45 
per cent, and can safely be bought to 
arrive. Up to the year 1908 this little 
island of San Domingo was not very 
important as far as cocoa was con- 
cerned, but has since become quite a 
factor in the trade. 

It is the general opinion that when 
a formula is made up of Sanchez Co- 
coa the manufacturers do not like to 
substitute other cocoa, even if the 
other cocoa is lower in price. This 
particularly refers to coating and 
liquor manufacturers. © Sanchez Co- 
coa is used by everyone in the choco- 
late business. 

The price of this cocoa today is 
14-l4e lower compared with F. F. 
Bahia and F. F. Acera, and some- 
times it has been known to command 
a premium from 14-le a pound more, 
particularly when the crop has been 
short. 


Hair Cocoa. This is about the 
cheapest grade that comes to our mar- 
ket, and has a very peculiar appear- 
ance, invariably running from ten to 
thirty per cent defective, and is not 
safe to buy to arrive except when 
there is a guarantee bv the seller as 
to the percentage of defect. At 
times, however, this cocoa has a beau- 
tiful brown break, and if manipu- 
lated properly produces a verv fine 
liquor. Of course, this depends en- 
tirely upon the parties using same. 

This grade of cocoa is not much. if 
anv, of a factor in our market, and is 
only bought when it can be purchased 
from 1%4-le a pound cheaper than 
Sanchez Cocoa. 

The trouble with the Haiti cocoa is 
that the natives do not take time in 
curing same, and are very careless 
handling this. Oftentimes you are 
liable to find sticks, stones and even 
bullets among the cocoa beans. and 
when purchasing this cocoa it should 
always be examined earefully for dirt 
that is in the bags. 

The condition of the market today 
has practically put this cocoa on a 
pre-war price basis. Not alone this 
gerade but Sanchez as well. 
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New Central West Connec- 
tions for Ungerer & Co. 


Ungerer & Co. have established a 
branch office in St. Louis which is in 
charge of Mr. C. L. Iorns and is lo- 
eated in the Pierce Building. The 
telephone number is Olive 112. His 
territory will also comprise Kentucky 
and Tennessee and other territory 
contiguous to St. Louis. Ungerer & 
Co. also announce change of repre- 
sentation in the Chicago territory. 
Their Chicago office is now located at 
189 North Clark Street and is in 
charge of Mr. Harry J. Ahles. The 
telephone number of the new office is 
Central 969. 


At an early morning hour an old 
ferryman was awakened by the eall 
of someone wanting to eross the river. 
He answered, and received the reply, 
‘Yes, suh, boss, I wants to cross the 
river, but I ain’t got no money.’’ The 
ferryman replied, ‘‘Well, it makes 
damn little difference as to which side 
of the river you’re on if you ain’t 
got no money.’’ This little fable is 
told to impress upon your mind the 
importance of investigating a man’s 
credit before soliciting his business. 
—Coleman Cox. 








After delivery to the Jobber 
and the Dealer, your choco- 
lates may even become soft- 
ened from the extreme heat, 
yet will again harden (or set) 
from the cool night air and 
will not turn gray if you 
have used 


HAEHNLEN’S 
HARDENER 


Order now 
Do not delay 


Full information and quo- 
tations on request 


Manufactured by 


L. S. HAEHNLEN 
3817 Wyoming Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sole Distributers 
HAUG & CO., Inc. 
295 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Imported Nuts 
(Continued from page 54) 


misbranding practice, however, is a 
swindle. 

Buyers of Jordan Almonds will 
please note that this item is in short 
compass in the Spanish market and 
the growers have no stocks left. 

Three crown Valencia goods, of 
which the Bevan Bull is the standard, 
have advanced 75e per box the last 
two months. The Malaga district, in 
which these goods are grown, is now 
bare of stocks. The Alicante district, 
which also produces three crown Va- 
lencias, is largely depleted and what 
holdings there are are in strong 
hands. 

Faney large almonds for salting 
are becoming searee, as the yield has 
about worked out. 

Sicily Almonds have advanced 
sharply and with it the Bari Almond. 
The Alicante Almond has gone for- 
ward in parity. Etna Almonds are 
quoted ten shillings higher than they 
were two weeks ago. 

Other countries are buying these 
goods as well as the United States 
and, inasmuch as this is not a good 
season for a plentiful supply of al- 
monds, we believe that the lowest 
point has been reached and passed 
and from now on these goods will be 
firm, as taking the Spanish goods, for 
instanee, we find that the Spanish 
farmer almond grower is in a pros- 
perous condition and is in position to 
hold his stocks and is not foreed to 
liquidate on aeceount of the need of 
money. This with a short crop will 
strenethen the entire market. The 
United States is a large user of 
Shelled Nuts. Sooner or later the 
buyer will realize that he has got to 
have these goods and when buying 
starts the market will expand and 
remain firm to a higher tendeney. 

There has been a local weakness in 
price due to the facet that large con- 
cerns have had to raise considerable 
money to meet February and March 
maturities, and for the time being it 
would appear that the market is be- 
ing badly slashed. But as_ these 
stocks work down to the floors, and 
the importer has to go into the for- 
eign market to replenish, the proper 
price will then establish itself and we 
will be shortly working on a new mar- 
ket plane. 

The writer of this article has been 
traveling around the large cities re- 
cently and has come to the conclusion 
that people really want to buy goods, 
but what they need most of all is a 
restoration of confidence, and that is 
the best sort of propaganda that 
could be used to bring about normal 
conditions. 
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WARFIELD CHOCOLATE Co. 


536-552 West 22nd Street 
CHICAGO 





Specializing in 


| Quality Coatings 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 





May we submit samples 
for your consideration 


AFFILIATED WITH 


THOMSON & TAYLOR CO. 



































Some Reasons Why Confec- 
tioners Should Always Use 


Franklin 
“Crystal A” 


Because of its great strength, it is 
able to hold in composition great 
quantities of such material as com- 
mercial glucose, fruit pulps and fruit 
acids; partial inversion would re- 
sult from the use of a weaker sugar. 


It can be cooked to a very high 
degree of temperature without any 
change in color. 


A high gloss is easily obtained 
with “CRYSTAL A” because it 


can stand such intense heat. 


cI 


The 
Franklin Sugar Refining Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“A Franklin Cane Sugar for every use” 























Fermentation 
(Continued from page 49) 


and made incubations and culture from the 
spoiled product and the raw materials. We 
finally located the trouble in one brand of corn 
syrup and advised a change in the process of 
manufacture, which entirely eliminated the 
trouble. 


When a trouble of this kind develops there 
is only one thing to do, call in a chemist and 
bacteriologist, the same as you would eall a 
physician or a lawyer for a diagnosis in their 
particular line of endeavor. 

| have been speaking in this article of the ae- 
tion of yeast and bacteria in a sense of their 
being destructive agents, vet these same _ baec- 
teria and yeasts can be, and are, used as con- 
structive agents and increase the resources of 
the world by many millions of dollars annually. 
They are distinctly economic factors for good. 

Molds, veasts and bacteria are today made 
the servants and are no longer the masters. 
Citric acid can be produced from sugar by 
mold. Coea beans are prepared for commerce 
by fermentation. Vanilla Keans are prepared 
by fermentation for commercial sale. The 
flavor of any individual cheese is due to the 
specific bacteria it contains. Molds, veasts and 
bacteria it may be truthfully said could not be 
eliminated from our daily life and still have 
the world go on. 

The decay of the leaves and vegetation is due 
to molds, veast, and bacteria, and is absolutely 
necessary for the continuous growth of vegeta- 
tion of the suceeding seasons. I do not believe 
it is very improbable that the confectioner will 
in time turn to these micro-organisms and use 
bacteria molds and veast to give him new 
products and new flavors. 

Yeasts ferment sugars and produce alcohol 
and the average person thinks of only one alco- 
hol, that one which the prohibition mandate 
says man shall not use as a beverage. But 
there are many alcohols, some of which are 
poisonous as wood alcohol, but there are others 


-which are non-poisonous. 


Sh! A Non-Poisonous Alcohol! 


Before me, as I write, is a sample of an al- 
cohol which has been sent to me and which the 
German scientists have declared to be non- 
poisonous to the human system. But what is 
more remarkable is that they have been re- 
ported to have said that it’s physiologic effect 
upon the human system is the same as that pro- 
duced by wine alcohol, but it is twice as power- 
ful per volume. It is a subject worthy of in- 
vestigation, for if this is true, it may be pos- 
sible to use this aleohol in the place of grain 
aleohol for extracts, flavors and many other 
purposes. 
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Inversion of Sugar in Candy Making 


(Continued from page 50) 


All of the materials listed above as favorable 
may be called dryers, because they tend to pre- 
vent inversion and produce a dryer candy; 
they must be present, however, only in ex- 
tremely small amounts; mere traces even may 
cause darkening and scorching. Consequently, 
in order to produce a ‘‘drver’’ candy it would 
he necessary to proceed with caution, starting, 
for example, with } ounce to 100 pounds of 
candy and observing results, and then increas- 
ing or decreasing the amount, as desired. 

A certain amount of invert sugar or corn 
syrup is necessary in order to obtain a candy 
of proper consistency, consequently, when 
sugar alone is used, an inverting agent such as 
cream of tartar is added in sufficient amount 
to obtain enough invert sugar to prevent the 
finished candy from becoming coarse-grained 
in the case of cream work and to prevent 
crystallizing of hard candy with the exception 
of the protective coating of very small crystals, 
which appear on the outside of hard candy 
when it has been through the ‘‘sweating’’ pro- 
cess, as has been explained in a previous article. 
Corn syrup is much better suited for this pur- 
pose than invert sugar, because it not only in- 
troduces one of the sugars making up invert 
sugar, but in addition carries with it dextrines 
so desirable in various kinds of candies in 
order to produce proper consistencies and 
keeping qualities. 

The main thing to be considered is the con- 
trol of the finished product, so that neither too 
much nor too little inversion of the sugar itself 
takes place, and of these two possibilities, the 
former is very much more important, because 
if too much invert sugar is formed, the candy 
hecomes soft and sticky. This property of 
absorbing moisture is much stronger with in- 
vert sugar than with corn syrup and forms the 
greatest source of danger. 

The purer or more highly refined forms of 
sugar, such as granulated and confectioners’ 
sugar have little tendency to invert, but the 
small traces of impurities contained in the less 
highly refined sugars produce a strong tendency 
to inversion. 

Mention was made of the fact that time and 
temperature were both factors increasing the 
amount of inversion. This explains why so 
much better results are obtained in the candv 
factory by the use of vacuum pans, since in this 
way both time and temperature are reduced 
and the results are, therefore, the more satis- 
factory. 

The practical results obtained in the candy 
factory are, perhaps, the best guide to the kind 
of sugar which can best be used and to the re- 
sults which might be obtained by the addition 
of a trace of such material as lime water, sul- 
phate of soda or sodium acetate when 
‘‘weaker’’ sugars are used. It is possible, how- 
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UNIFORMITY 
of 
VANILLIN 


“WALAKY, white crystals, readily soluble 
F in alcohol and soluble in glycerine. 
An ash content of not more than 
0.05% and a melting point of 81° and 
over.” —this, briefly covers the specifica- 
tions of VANILLIN-Monsanto. 


These specifications may sound unin- 
volved, but the utmost manufacturing skill 
is necessary to have each succeeding 
batch of VANILLIN identical when it is 
produced on an extensive scale. 


Only after years of earnest, scientific effort 
were we able to accomplish this uniformity 
in our finished product, which is so highly 
desirable to the users of this important 
flavor. 


Each lot that is marketed by us must 
measure up to the exacting standards 
which we adopted years ago. 


Freedom from off-color (yellow color) 
and a melting point one full degree above 
the requirements of the United States 
Pharmacopoeia assure full strength, high- 
est purity and true flavor. 





Monsanto Chemical Works 
St Louis.USA 


Also Manufacturers of 


CouMARIN-Monsanto 
(The Original American Coumarin) 


Stocks of VANILLIN-Monsanto are carried at St. Louis, 

New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, San Francisco and 

Los Angeles. Thus VANILLIN-Monsanto at all times is 
easily available to the consuming trade. 


VANILLIN-Monsanto is Uniform! 

















Is the Ber 


as good as the (andy? 


After you have made your candy as good 
as you can—don’t handicap its sale with an un- 
worthy box. Many an otherwise shrewd and 
thorough-going candy manufacturer is doing 
just this! 

Are you sure your boxes are all they 
should be—could be ? 

Ask the SCHULTZ organization to sug- 
gest an improvement on them. The result— 
submitted to you without cost or obligation— 
may prove a revelation to you. 


HSCHULIZ 


Boxes are [rade Magnets 


For 65 years it has been our pleasure and 
our task to supply the demands of a very 
large number of the country’s most exacting 
and successful candy makers for modernized 
boxes. We know our business; and we can 
make that knowledge of prime benefit and 
value to you. A Schultz designed box will 
directly increase your sales. Let us prove it. 





jis SCHULTZ EO. 


CH/ICAGOS OLDEST AND 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF PAPER BOXES-—~ 


5/9 to 53/ 
SUPERIOR ST. 
CHICAGO 











ever, where a laboratory is run in connection 
with the candy factory to determine the amount 
of reducing sugars present in the finished candy 
when made under varying conditions. In this 
way it would be possible to determine just 
where the best results were obtained and to so 
regulate operations as to maintain these re- 
sults. Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon 
the matter of caution in experimenting with 
‘andy ingredients. The difference between 
satisfactory and unsatisfactory results may be 
represented by almost infinitesmal traces of 
favorable or unfavorable materials, and if an 
attempt should be made to produce a dryer 
candy by the addition of dryers it must be 
done with the greatest caution in order that 
the final result may not be worse than the first. 


Sound New Ideas Make Prosperity 


(Continued from page 39) 


Jobbers are advised to sell to dealers on the 
same quick-sale plan. Never is any jobber 
shipped more than a month’s supply. As 
Campfire tells its jobbers, turn-over is the 
money-making factor to watch. Better wire 
for additional shipments than to carry too 
much stock. 

The new Campfire package and the quick 
turn-over merchandising plan, are both ideas 
that have been introduced by Campfire since 
the announcement of the big Campfire idea 
that brought greater sales volume to the whole 
industry, namely the featuring of marshmal- 
lows as a food and the creation of the large 
economical 6-ounce package, to meet the re- 
quirements of kitchen use. 

Campfire policy is never to be content, but to 
strive constantly to make our product a bet- 
ter, more profitable item for both retailer and 
jobber. 

We firmly believe that this constant improve- 
ment in manufacturing and marketing plans is 
the real reason for Campfire’s quickly gained 
If we don’t bring out at least one 
valuable new idea every six months, we’re very 
much disappointed. 


success. 





One time when I was trying to interest a ear- 
pet dealer in advertising, he said in a very 
gruff-like manner, ‘‘What do you know about 
carpets? You never laid a carpet in your 
life.’’ I answered, with a smile, ‘‘No, and I 
never laid an egg, but 1 can tell you more about 
an egg omelet than any old hen that ever 
scratched for worms.’’—Coleman Cox. 





I am not sure just what the unpardonable sin 
is, but I believe it is a disposition to evade the 
payment of small bills—Elbert Hubbard. 





Say nothing when you have nothing to say, 
and keep on saying nothing when the prospect 
has something to say.—Coleman Cox. 
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“Put it thru in ’22” 


A personal message from the originator of the above slogan 


O. Rhodius Elofson 
Publisher of The Bakers’ Buying Guide 
A Buyer’s Directory of Bakers’ Machinery and Supplies 

‘*Put it thru in ’22,’’ was my New Year’s 
greeting to my friends. 

I traveled the country from coast to coast, 
and just returned to my office from a trip when 
| signed a contract which made me president 
of a publishing concern. I then turned to my 
associates and said, ‘1921 has been a year in 
which a good number of prospective customers 
held out, ‘See us again after the first of the 
vear.’’’ So I determined to convey to those 
prospects the message that 1922 was here and 
that they should ‘‘ Put it thru in ’22.’’ 

The phrase has taken hold, and now every- 
where I go I see mottos printed ‘‘ Put it through 
in °22,’’ and it makes me feel good. As for 
myself, I am enjoying the results of that little 
phrase, and as this month is closing, I can 
proudly state I have done approximately 
$47,000 worth of business single-handed in ’22. 

‘*Put is thru in ’22”’ will bring home the 
bacon, and in this connection I wish to convey 
the following message, which, I hope, will bene- 
fit all who read it: 

Bringing Home the Bacon 

Human nature is divided into two classes, 
among others. There is one class that brings 
home the bacon. The other comes home with- 
out the bacon, but full of hope and enthusiasm. 

The baconless arrivals are always going to 
land that bacon ‘‘tomorrow.’’ 

There is no tomorrow on the calendar. 

There is a yesterday, but you can’t use it. 

Today is the only date we are sure of. To- 
day is Bacon Day for the Bring-It-Home Club. 

The only way a man ean bring home the 
bacon is to know where that bacon is, to know 
how to get it, and to have his transportation 
facilities in working order to bring it home. 

An entire new edition of the Eneyelopedia 
Brittanica could be made up of nothing but the 
excuses that people have given for not bring- 
ing home the bacon. And not one of those ex- 
cuses would help a single soul, unless it should 
serve as a warning. 

The man who totes the sidemeat back to his 
domicile when the evening shades are falling is 
the one who started out in the rosy light of 
dawn with a definite, grim determination to at- 
tach himself to that streak-of-lean-and-streak- 
of-fat commodity and return with the same in 
his possession. 

The man who comes back filled with talk and 
vain imaginings started out with a ready-made 
excuse and little else. 

If you can’t bring home all the bacen in sight, 
bring SOME. 

Then go back tomorrow after the rest of it. 

Bring home the bacon—for talk will never 
sizzle in the skillet. 
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Sell 
More 
Candy! 


Your SAMPLE CASE 
represents YOU 


It determines the impression your 
samples make on the buyer. 


The Perfection case was invented by 
a candy salesman. Samples show up 
at their best as no shadows are cast, 
the trays all being on one level instead 
of stepped. 


Equip your men now. The effect on 
salesmen themselves makes it a good 
investment. 


Eight styles—8 to 20 trays. 


Ask for illustrations, mentioning 


The Candy Manufaeturer 





This is style No. 3. Price $23.00, 


all leather and aluminum. 


Perfection Sample 
Case Company 


Bloomington, Illinois 


























—Market Your 


BENDIX CHOCOLATE EASTER EGGS in 


PAPER CO, Self-Locking Eg¢ Cartons 


fi he Soins for nds and Sof oafechrers and ‘‘Sell them by the Box’’ 


| 67-69 IRVING PLACE Sell them in neat, compact cartons that hold just 
| ay YORK six or twelve Chocolate Eggs. * 


: actors for = Your eggs are 

oesinns. Geo. Schmitt & Co. Inc = betterdisplayed 
ngs d Art Lithographers and SS a a om t 

Sheet Gelatine, Printers since 1874 ltr a Gee eget appear extra 

Bendifane etc. Distinctive Labels ana Seals =~! ——— large and good 

& ~ — larger indi- 

vidual sales at 
better prices. 


Direct Importers of 


French Bendifane 
: ‘ Eggs,” or plain without printing. Samples mailed upon 
(Manufactured by Compagnie la Cellophane) request. Save time by sending a trial order today. Prices: 
100-6 egg size, $1.65 plus postage, wt. 7 Ibs.; 100-12 
and egg size, $1.75 plus postage, wt. 14]bs.; 1000-6 egg size, 
P ; : $14.00; 1000-12 egg size $15.00, F.O.B. Chicago. Car- 
Genuine Watoline with a tons may be returned if not entirely satisfactory. Orders 
Glassine Back shipped same day received. 


*Hen's egg size or smaller. 


SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO. 




















515-517 E. Illinois Street CHICAGO, ILL 
































Most reliable gelatine 
for Confectioners— 


WHITTEN'S 
GELATINES 


are standard 


— Established 1879 — 


Strength, purity and uniformity guaranteed 





Manufactured by 


J. O. WHITTEN CO. 


Winchester, Mass. 


Woolworth Building 20 East Jackson Blvd. 
New York City Chicago 
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Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Liquor Chocolates 
and Coatings 


Are the Standards of the Trade for Con- 
fectioners’ Use 





Sweetened and unsweetened; light, 
medium and dark, whatever the differ- 
ence of color or flavor, all are absolutely 
pure, smooth and uniform to work. 


The taste and appearance of con- 
fections depend largely upon the 


coatings. 


Send for Samples and Prices 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


57 Highest Awards at the Expositions of 
urope and America 





ODA AUDDEU REAR PEA AULT UT lll AUVUAUADALAUDALAUUADRQQUUAUOU LALLA UUU EU AGEL SU NAA RAEN A 


Good Candy 


deserves perfect protection. 
Foil is the perfect protector of 
goodness in candy. 


Some of the largest candy 


makers are using 


CONLEY FOIL 


made for more than 40 years by 
the largest foil makers 














FROZEN 
PUDDING 


A new flavor that will add a 
refreshing touch to your 
Nougats, Fudges and Creams. 


This flavor has been adopted by 
several very prominent factories 
and their re-orders testify to the 
merits of it. 


It is not easy to describe its un- 
usual taste. Better let us send you 
a sample so you can try it out. 


Write today, on your business 
stationery, please. 


Alex. Fries & Bro. 


312-14-16 E. 2nd St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Established 65 Years 











Perfect protection 
for perishable 
products 


Distinctive dress 
for all products 














Eo 
Pil 








The Conley FoilCompany 


541 West 25°” Street — 
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New York City 
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OFFICIAL 


Cost Accounting and 
Cost Finding Plan 


Adopted by 


The Midland Club 





LA CELLOPHANE 


(Reg U.S. Pat. Off.) 


“*The peerless package wrapping paper’’ 





The profit made is 
not a percentage 
of the cost but 
the result of a 
service performed. 


QUVNUUNUGUNAUVUACSUNUTNITONNOTUV NATURES 





FRANZ EULER & CO. 


173 LAFAYETTE STREET 


NEW YORK For Sale by 


The Candy Manufacturer 


30 North La Salle St., Chicago 




















SAVMNU IMMUNITY AUTH EN ATA 




















jeer 


fackage Beautiful 


will sell your candy for you at 


$1.50 per pound 


CLT) 


R. C.; TAFT CO., 223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT 


U, DocerT | You get the oe 


of our nearly 40 years 


Candy Containers experience through our 


, oe ' : eine. 
are responsible for building business on CO-Gperenre Service 


hard candies for more confectionery 
manufacturers than any other style of 
glass jars> They sell the product. 


U - PRESS -IT | Bring your flavor problems 


At Center to Open 
At Sides to Close to 


We carry a complete line of Candy Jars 
from 2 oz. to 5 lb. Write for samples and 


let us send you our monthly magazine | Foor & &, JE NKS 
“UPRESSIT GOSSIP” 
— Expert Flavor Sprerialists 


Upressit Products Corporation 
15-21 Wilbur Avenue Long Island City, N. Y. 


JACKSON, MICH. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 



































AUN MTN 


The Tying Machine You Have Been Looking For 








Tie your five-pound candy boxes aS The Bunn organization stands 
on the new model Bunn Box f = back of every machine and cheer- 
Tying Machine, which winds , fully cares for it free for one full 
string both ways at one operation, ‘4 year. Ten days’ free trial, and no 
tying tightly. sale until customer is thoroughly 
Rapid! Efficient! Economical! satished. 

A thoroughly developed and re- a Let us send you literature with net 
liable mechanism, good for years prices on our entire line. 

of hard service. Also one-way 


tying machines—double wrap. , "a B. Re OOS as 


Models to suit all purposes. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


Wena et 





4 ef = ss Zz Wi 
Meet Us At The 


‘NATION, VCO) in nares RY eR 


And Associated Industries el | 
EXPOSITION ty ree 
“lt the Coliseum Chicaso, May <2 27 1B! j {ft *F 


pa 
UAAAANAOUAAANLOONA A 
AMMNUNLLOUAVNUAOUUTUTAUOUVUTE TRON it 
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Marcone & Company, Inc. 
98 Front St., New York City 
BROKERS IN 
Cocoa Beans 
and 
Cocoa Butter 


Phones: Bowling Green 2281, 2282, 2283 




















Subscribe to 


The Candy Manufacturer 


and lend your co-operation in 
making this magazine of vital 
interest to every department of 
| a candy and chocolate factory. 


$3.00 the Year 


The Candy Manufacturer Pub. Co. 
Stock Exchange Bldg., CHICAGO 

































SOFT WOOD 


SUCKER STICKS 


POTEET ENE 





The Better Kind— 
—Cost Less Than Hardwood. 


Our sticks now successfully used 
in machine production. 


AMERICAN DOWEL CO. 


MILFORD, N H. 














“Let your machines toil and your men conserve their energy” 


AUTOMATIC MACHINERY 


Designers ILES Builders 


DESIGNING ENGINEERING BUILDING 
OUR EXPERIENCED ORGANIZATION AT YOUR SERVICE 


It unnecessary to dispose of your present Machinery. They may 
be re-designed to serve you more efficiently. 


Improved Machinery— Reduced Cost Reduced Cost—Increased Profits 
Our representative will be pleased to pay you a visit 
HERBERT H. GILES, Phone Bryant 9043 105 W. 40th St., New York 






































reinel SUGAR domes 
DWIGHT O. PALMER 


160 Pearl Street 
New York 


Specialist in Representing Foreign and Domestic 
Firms as Broker and Agent 


Telephone: Hanover 9794 Cable: Dwipalm, All Codes 
































CREMORA “A” (Dry Whole Milk) has, by uniform 
quality and sterling merit, won its way into nearly all of the large 
Milk Chocolate plants in this country. 


CREMORA “CS” (Dry Cream) contains 53% pure but- 


ter fat, makes delicious Caramels, Fudge and Ice Cream. 


THE DRY MILK COMPANY, 15 Park Row, New York 


U. 8. Food Administration License No. G 00830 
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Highest Grade Shelled Nuts 


1885—_IMPORTERS——1922 





SPENCER IMPORTING CO. 


| 
| 163 Greenwich Street, New York City 
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FREDERICK W. MURPHY and STAFF 
CONSULTING, ANALYTICAL AND INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 
EXECUTIVES 
101 Wall Street, New York City 


CHEMICAL AND BACTERIOLOGICAL ANALYSES 


Cacao Products, Sugars, Milk, Fruits and Raw Materials 
Development of New Products and Processes. Factory Control. Research on Problems of Spoilage 
Experts in Litigation and Representation before Officials and Commissions 
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Good Morning: “Buy a READ” 


A Read Three-Speed Machine equipped with a 


marshmallow beater is just what you want. 


The Beater that Can’t Be Beat 


Beats marshmallow, cream, fudge, fondant, 
chocolate liquors and pastes and many other ma- 
terials of similar texture. 





Install one and note the increased quality of 
goods mixed on this machine. 

Read Mixers are unlimited in duties and un- 
equalled in performance. There is no mixing 
operation a Read will not do. For an efficient 
and profitable production always “‘use a Read.” 








Write Today for Catalog 





uniform 








he large READ MACHINERY CO. 

YORK, PA. 
ure but- Manufacturers of : - 
ream. Mixing Machinery of All Kinds Read 3-Speed Beater—Type “D” 


W York 


se 
HMI 








— 














-GUM TRAGACANTH 
VANILLA BEANS 
GUM ARABIC 


| 
| 
| 
| | NEW YORK 


THURSTON & BRAIDICH 
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A Machine Installed 
Is Money Saved— 


To Say Nothing of the Convenience 





Candy Manufacturers who are using the Sax- 
mayer Bundle Tyers say they could not get along with- 
out them. 


Here Is Our Free Trial Offer 


We will ship this machine to you on 10 days’ trial 
, by A and if you don’t find it one of the most profitable in- 
\\ </y Wo fi a i ° 
Wi “a “(| ‘ 'f vestments you ever made—return the machine 
—i i \\ Simple to operate—Just attach to an ordinary light 
“atta : 


ae switch. Requires no experience to get excellent results. 





Write for complete information. 


— National Bundle Tyer Co. _ 


Blissfield, Mich. 





Special Sugars for Confectioners 


The importance of sugar in determining 
the quality, flavor, appearance and cost 
of confections is very great. 


Realizing this, we have produced a 
number of varieties of clean cane sugar 
especially adapted for making good con- 
fections. These sugars are so graded that 
there is one best suited for every need. 


POO OS I ee 
American Sugar Refining Company 


Ghe Most Complete Line of Sugar in the World 
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54 Years 


is a record that we are proud to boast of in 
supplying Gelatine to the trade throughout 
the United States. 


Time has proven the purity, quality and 


uniformity of our product. 


We can serve you no matter 
what your requirements may be 


MILLIGAN & HIGGINS GELATINE COMPANY 
222-224 Front Street New York 


























Improved 3-Roll and 5-Roll Steel Refiners 


Cocoa Roasters, Cleaners, etc. Triple Mills 


PATENTED COMBINATION CONCHE WITH 3-ROLL REFINER 
FOR LARGEST OUTPUT 


IMPROVED MELANGEURS HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
DOUBLE AND QUADRUPLE CONCHES 


PAUL FRANKE & CO., LEIPZIG 


U. S. A. and Canada Representatives 


Special Machine Company, 39 Cortlandt St., New York City 


MOST MODERN CONFECTIONERS’ MACHINERY 


We take charge of complete installations and erection at reasonable prices 
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Advertiser’s Index NOTICE 


Pat them on your preferred list 
2 and a Promise to Our Readers 
American Cocoanut Butter Company 


American Dowel Company : ; , 
Raise Ener Giles Compane Plans for increasing very materially the value 


Atlantic Gelatine Company of this magazine to our subscribers are worked out 
Ball Cream Beater Company and ready for execution just as soon as our adver- 
Walter Baker & Co., Ltd tising patronage will permit. The Candy Manu- 
Bendix Paper Company facturer certainly should be more than a magazine 


Cooley Fal yao — it should represent an institution of service. 


Dartnell Corporation There are many manufacturers of candy ma- 
Dry Milk Company, The chinery and supplies (our only source of advertis- 


send tng connate PA RS Ra ing revenue) who appreciate the high standard of 


Franklin Sugar Refining Company this magazine and agree with us that every manu- 
Alex. Fries & Bro. facturer of candy and chocolate should read it re- 
Foote & Jenks ligiously, but who are holding up their advertising 
—tegge 3 Prey Company contracts for want of some tangible evidence (direct 
rae A L. 3. . Lasse TREE RY Fer ae ee ERNE gee ee from our readers) that executives and department 
India Refining Company heads of the candy factories of this country really 
Marcone & Co., Inc appreciate a specialized magazine of a technical 
Milligan & Higgins Gelatine Company nature. 

Mills & Bros., Inc., Thos. ice 
nminsiiie, Cieceiielh Waste Unfortunately one of our products—advertising 
Frederic Murphy & Staff space—is so intangible we cannot fully demonstrate 
National Bundle Tyer Company its merits without these expressions from our sub- 
National Equipment Company scribers. 

Nucoa Butter Company ; : 
Nulomoline Company, The Therefore, please tell the world—especially the 
Perfection Sample Case Company supply manufacturers who are soliciting your pat- 


Palmer, Dwight O. ronage—that you read and appreciate The Candy 


a Manufacturer and, when all other points are equal, 


Savage Brothers you give preference in your purchasing to the ad- 
Self-Locking Carton Company vertisers in this magazine. 


Sinclair, Harold A. ‘ : A . ' 
H. Schults & Company Your co-operation in this way will have a reflex 


Spencer Importing Company action in form of a better magazine and more of it 
Special Machine Company and any individual service which is within our 
R. C. Taft Company power to render. 

Thurston & Braidict ; ’ 

Ungerer & Company THE CANDY MANUFACTURER PUB. CO. 
Upressit Products Corporation 

Vacuum Candy Machinery Company 

Von Dannenberg & Pick 

Warfield Chocolate Company The Next Issue : 


Wei Zo. ° 
iter dh Sees, dike The Pre-Convention and 


Whitten Company, J. O. Spring Purchasing Number 


< Issue of May, 1922 
Subscribe to The Candy Manufacturer Forms Close April 27 
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A High Class Technical and Commercial Magazine of Production and Management 
for Manufacturing Confectioners Exclusively 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 
The Candy Manufaeturer eect ; 192 


1120 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago: 
Enter my subscription to The Candy Manufacturer for a period 


of bt year” which entitles me to full privileges of your General Service Department, in- 


cluding access to the Reference and Research Bureau and participation inthe Open Forum 
of the magazine. It is understood that a copy of ‘‘The Blue Book,’’ An Annual 
Directory of American Manufacturers and Importers of Confectioner’s 
Machinery, Factory Equipment, Raw Materials and Supplies will be sent 


gratis to 5-year subscribers. (This offer will be withdrawn when we have received 1,C00 subscriptions.) 








pue ejep 
dwoy v 


yoogd onli ADVINJIB RUB Apueg euL 
—poyidurog suleg] MON’ 


5 Years, $10.00. 1 Year, $3.00 Name 


The first five hundred 5-year sub- 
scriptions constitute the Honor Roll Per _ 
of Charer Subscribers. 


(_} Send Invoice. Address 


[_} Remittance Enclosed. 
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Manufacturers of 


Pure Food Gelatines 


Built on all the /atest up-to-date labor saving lines to pro- 
duce always a untform article. 


Our raw stock supplied by our owners assures this. 


Our grades are of the Aighest quality obtainable, clear to 
the point of transparency, sweet, free of odor, and guaran- 
teed to comply with all State and National Pure Food 
Law Requirements. 


Its wonderful whipping qualities insures a perfect marsh- 
mallow. 


A TRIAL ORDER will convince you that 
these are the best grades of GELATINE 


in proportion to price that can be secured. 


ATLANTIC GELATINE COMPANY 
HILL STREET, WOBURN, MASS. 


—_—_—_—BRANCHEs—-+———_— 
NEW YORK CITY BALTIMORE CHICAGO 
Room 3415, Weolworth Bidg. 1012 Union Trust Bldg. Suite 510, 118 N. LaSalle St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Room 240 Hansford Block, 
268 Market St. 











u can’t beat ’em” 








The Ball and Dayton Cream Beaters 
and Coolers 





The Dayton Beater 


and Cooler 


References, detailed description and prices 
on request. 


Fully protected by patents. 


Beware of imitators and infringements. 


President Harris says: ‘“‘We cannot avoid competition, as it is inevitable 
at all times, but we can prepare ourselves to meet it, and the equipment for 
such preparation will not be the apparently easier method of cutting prices, 
but by attaining more efficiency in each department.”’ 


The Ball and Dayton Beaters are proven time-and-money-savers while 
producing just the kind of work which the finest quality goods demand. 
The Answer: Lower costs and more profits. 








The Ball Beater 


and Cooler 


The above illustration shows motor attached to 
machine with gear drive. This can be applied to 
either our 3, 4 or 5 foot Ball machines, also our 5 
foot Dayton machines. Price upon application. 


Notice the rigid and substantial construction of the 
motor attachment. 


Send for descriptive literature on entire line giving sizes, capacities, horse-power 
required, speed, weights, details of construction and net prices. 





THE BALL CREAM BEATER CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO 




















